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My Readers are no doubt anxions to know what has 
become of Dr. Bernard. The last they heard of him was 
when he left India for good old England. Well, after his 
departure he wrote to me at first frequently and regularly. 
But soon after, this regularity ceased’; his letters were rather 
laconic and far between ; andI had great fears that they 
would even cease entirely. Great therefore was my joy when 
in the beginning of October 1888 I received the following 
letter :— 


3, Kensington Square, 
London, September 12, 1888. 
My dear Mr. Keating, 

- Youhave no doubt made up your mind that 
Ihave quite forgotten you. But here you are very much 
mistaken. No, no, a thousand times no ; how could I forget 
a dear old friend like you. But occurrences have been so 
varied and they have succeeded so quick one upon the other 
during the last two-years of my absence that they left me 
little leisure or taste for correspondence. As you know 
already soon after my arrival in England, I fell in love with 
Miss L., and six months after I joined my lot to hers. The 
first two months after our marriage we spent in travelling 

over the Continent. You can easily imagine that in my 
eagerness to see both Catholics and the Catholic religion for — 
myself—I did not neglect to visit Rome and Naples, these two 
strongholds of the Catholic faith. Happy indeed were these 
days, but alas they were soon to come to anend, Shortly 
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after our return to England my beloved wife was taken ill 
and to cut short a subject the mere remembrance of which 
is most painful to me, she succumbed at last to an attack 
of fever, the germs of which had been engendered during 
our stay abroad. I was thus left a desolate and lonely 
widower. This terrible and unexpected blow was too much 
for my weak nerves, and for many months I was a prey 
to melancholy and unable to get myself to do anything. 
At last my friends, supported by my medical adviser, insisted 
on my returning to India, there to resume my former post, 
hoping that activity and change of scenery and climate 
would soon help me to shake offmy gloomy thoughts. 

I have acted upon this advice and I shall start for 
India towards the end of November. I hope to land in 
Bombay a few days before Christmas. 


Yours affectionate friend, 
J. Bernard. 


This news was like an electric shock to me; it made my 
heart bound with joy. There, at last was my dear old friend 
coming back again. But what part of India was he to be 
stationed in? Would he pass by M.? If not was I to 
be deprived of the pleasure of seeing him? No, said I to 
myself, this must not be. He was to arrive in Bombay 
about the Christmas Holidays and I made up my mind to 
go and meet him in Bombay. As Mr. Rau, our common 
friend, was then in M., I at once rushed off to his house to 
communicate to him the good news I had received and the 
resolution I had taken. “ Well,” exclaimed Mr. Rau, 
‘this isa happy coincidence indeed. Thave never been in 
Bombay, and I had made up my mind to go there this 
vacation ; what do you say to my being your companion ”’ ? 
And so we settled to start off for Bombay about the 15th of 
December. <A few days after our arrival there, the steamer 
which carried our friend cast anchor in port ; and off we 
went to see him ashore. Dr. Bernard looked quite cheery ; 
the trip across the ocean seemed to have done him much 
good. Our joy was still greater when up stepped Herr 
Neumann, and gave us a hearty shake of the hand. He 
had been home to Switzerland and he and Dr, Bernard had 
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been companions on the voyage. From Dr. Bernard [ 
learned that he had been gazetted to C. in the Madras 
Presidency. He was to go down by steamer to B. and 
from thence by rail to C. This was indeed a fortunate 
appointment, for it gave us the chance of enjoying a sea trip 
together for at least 3 or 4 days. As Providence seemed to 
have brought us alltogether in a rather extraordinary way, 
what was more natural than to resume our Controversial 
Conferences ; the more so as both Herr Neumann and Dr. 
Bernard were very eager to enter the lists against me once 
more. So it was agreed that we would spend an hour or two 
every evening in friendly discussion. The topic during our 
present trip was to be Satisfaction, Purgatory, Indulgences 
and other matters having connexion with the last subject 
under discussion, namely the Sacrament of Penance. 

Dr. B. Isit not a real treat; Mr. Keating, began Dr. 
Bernard on the first night of our meeting, to see us all here 
together again, ready for the fight ? 

Mr. R. Ready for the fight indeed, and sure to win ; 
but look out that Mr. Keating does not get the best of you 
again, as he did on so many previous occasions. 

Dr. B. No fear of that this time. But my difficulty 
just now is where to begin, as | don’t remember exactly 
where we left off. 

H. N. Here I can come to your assistance. Mr. 
Keating’s last assertion was that sins are forgiven in the 
Sacrament of Penance. Now I say, if that is so, why then 
does the Catholic Church insist so much on penitential works? 
If the sin is forgiven, what need is there of penance ? 

Mr. K. There is indeed great need of penance. In 
every sin there are according to the Catholic doctrine first the 
guilt, that is the insult which the sinner offers to the 
Lawgiver whose law he transgresses ; secondly the punish- 
ment due to every sin, which is eternal for mortal sins not 
repented of ; and temporal for venial sins, as well as mortal 
sins duly repented of. In the Sacrament of Penance, the 
guilt and the eternal punishment due to mortal sins are 
forgiven to every contrite sinner. But the temporal punish- 
ment is not always and necessarily remitted, as is clear from 
the Council of Trent which has condemned the doctrine 
asserting that every sinner who after the grace of justi- 
fication obtains remission of his guilt and eternal punish- 
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ment, obtains also the remission of all temporal punish- 
ment. Cone. Trid. Sess. VI. can. 30. 

H. N. But whatdo we care for the decisions of the 
Council of Trent, a Council held at atime when we consider 
the Catholic Church steeped in iniquity and teaching gross 
errors? A mere assumption of your Church does not 
constitute a proof for me. 

Mr. K. This doctrine of the Council of Trent is nota 
mere assumption. It is based on the nature of sin and the 
justice of God to whom the sinner owes obedience and 
love. Sin cries out for punishment. God, who is justice 
itself, cannot see His law violated without punishing the 
transgressor. Now, as I said before, the guilt and the eternal 
punishment due to sin are remitted to every contrite sinner 
in the Sacrament of Penance. If therefore there were no 
temporal punishment, the sinner, no matter how great 
his iniquity, would escape all punishment. This the justice 
of God cannot allow. What therefore does God do? He 
remits the eternal punishment, however by commuting it into 
a temporal punishment proportionate to the number and 
grievousness of the sins committed ; and thus the divine 
justice is satisfied. 

H. N. Your explanation only makes things worse. 
You say that the temporal punishment is proportionate to 
the number of sins committed. Now this is simply absurd. 
What proportion can there be between any thing man does 
and the Majesty of God which he has offended by his 
sin ? 

Mr. K. My assertion will appear no longer absurd to 
you, if you will kindly listen to the explanation I am going to 
give, Satisfaction is nothing else but the action by which 
one who has offended another does all that is necessary to 
compensate him for the injury done. This satisfaction is 
twofold ; absolute or perfect, when one who has offended 
another gives him as much honour as his dignity requires. 
The other is imperfect, and does not consist in perfect equality, 
but depends on agreement, condonation or acceptation on the 
part of the person offended. Now I agree with you that we 
cannot make to God absolute or perfect satisfaction on account 
of the inequality which there is between God and us. But 
we can make satisfaction in an imperfect manner, inasmuch 

as God has agreed to accept certain of our works as an 
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atonement for the temporal punishment which our sins 
deserve. Bellarm. de Poenit. L. EVs oc 

H. N. I cannot accept your doctrine about satisfaction 
even with the explanation you have given. For then according 
to you, poor man, sinful and finite being though he be, can 
make satisfaction to the infinite majesty of God, which he 
has offended by his sins. Now if this is not the height ot 
pride, 1 do not know what is. 

Vr. K. There is no pride in this doctrine of the 
Catholic Church provided you understand it in the sense of 
the Catholic Church. Besides the explanation already given, I 
must add that satisfaction may be considered in two ways. 
First it may be considered as the payment of the debt 
incurred by the sinner in offending God. This debt the 
eternal punishment due to sin, as well as the essential guilt, 
the Council of Trent declares can be, and was only paid by 
the infinite merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ. For He being 
true God and true man offered to his Father a victim ot 
infinite value and thus retrieved the injury done. to the infinite 
majesty of God, and satisfied fully for mankind. Secondly, 
satisfaction may be considered as the acceptance of the penance 
enjoined by the priest or its voluntary performance on the 
part of the sinner :n order to retrieve thus as far as he can, the 
injury done to God by his sin and to pay his debt to God’s 
justice. Of satisfaction taken in this second sense the Council 
of Trent speaks as follows: “The satisfaction which we 
make for our sins is not so ours that it be not through Jesus 
Christ ; for we, who can do nothing of ourselves as of our- 
selves, can do all things, He co-operating who strengthens us. 
Thus man has not wherein to glory, but all our glorying is in 
Christ, in Whom we live, in Whom we merit, in Whom we 
satisfy, bringing forth fruits worthy of penitence, which fruits 
have efficacy from Him, by Him are offered to the Father, 
and through Him are accepted by the Father.” Cone. Trid. 
Sess. XIV. c. VIII. 

Dr. B. But this doctrine seems to be derogatory to 
the merits of Jesus Christ, for are not the merits of Jesus 
Christ boundless? Are they not more than enough to atone 
for the guilt and the punishment both eternal and temporal 
of our sins ? 

Mr. K. This doctrine as explained by the Council of 
Trent my dear Doctor, so far from being derogatory to the 
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merits of Jesus Christ, magnifies our Saviour’s passion 
inasmuch as it declares it so powerful as to be able to elevate 
our fasting, watching, alms giving and other good works to such 
a height as to make them satisfy for our transgressions. 
The merits of Christ are indeed superabundant in themselves 
and capable of satisfying for the sins of a million of worlds 
both as to their eternal and temporal punishment, and what 
we do is not to supply any want of value in our Saviour’s 
passion. But we must do something on our part to make 
our Saviour’s merits our own. Christ in His prudence 
and justice has willed that the fruits of -his passion 
should not be applied to our souls except on certain 
conditions. 

Mr. R. But this is precisely the point at issue 
between you and the Protestants ; you maintain that you 
must do something to make Christ’s merits your own, they 
deny it. Where are your proofs to show that you are right 
and they wrong ? | 

Mr. K. Here you are somewhat mistaken, Mr. Rau. 
The point at issue between us is not whether we can and 
must co-operate in the great work of salvation, but it regards 
only the amount and extent of co-operation. 

Mr, R. Vm glad to hear that the abyss between you is 
notas wide as I thought. But please explain. 

Mr. K. Protestants generally admit, first that we 
must be baptized. Secondly, that we must lay hold of the 
passion of Christ by faith, Thirdly, that besides this 
faith, we must have true repentance. Fourthly, that we 
must receive the body and blood of Christ now and then ; 
for Christ has said “ Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you.” 
John ch. 6. v. 53. So, you'see Protestants too require some- 
thing to make our Saviour’s merits our own. Now it we can 
do anything at all in the great work of salvation, when aided 
by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ there can be nothing 
more natural and reasonable in itself than that we should suffer 
some temporal punishment for our sins not only as a partial 
_ atonement, but also as a useful correction of evil habits and 
as evidence of true repentance. 

Hf. N. This may be your opinion on the matter, but 


where are your proofs from Scripture that God has really 
put such a condition. 
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Mr. K. Before giving you a direct proof allow me to 
ask you a question. Did God forgive Adam and Eve their 
disobedience in Paradise, as wellas the eternal punishment 
they deserved for it? 

1. N. Undoubtedly he did. 

> Mr. K. And nevertheless he inflicted on them temporal 
punishment. For what are all the ills of life the human race 
is subject to, but so many punishments inflicted on our first 
parents andalltheir posterity for their having eaten of the 
forbidden fruits ? 

Dr. B. But from the fact that original sin had such 
baneful temporal consequences it does not follow that actual | 
sin has these also. 

Mr. K. And why should it not follow? Sin, be it 
original or actual, is always an offence against the majesty of 
God, and if it deserves such severe punishment in one case 
after its guilt has been forgiven by God, why should it not in 
the other? Besides why is it that whenever any misfortune 
or trial befall us our natural feelings at once prompt us to 
look upon it asa punishment for former sins, although we are 
morally certain that these sins have been long ago pardoned 
by God ? 

Mr. &. But our natural feelings deceive us very often 
and I am sure your Protestant friends would prefer some 
clear proofs from Scripture of God’s remitting the guilt of sin 
and the eternal punishment due to it, and at the same time 
inflicting some temporal punishment on the delinquent. 

Mr. K. The proofs are many, and to the point ; and I 
wonder how Protestants who pretend to be so well versed in 
Seripture can ignore them. When David had incurred the 
divine displeasure by the double sin of adultery and murder, 
moved by the exhortation of the prophet Nathan he exclaims: 
“J have sinned against the Lord.” The prophet assures him 
of God’s pardon saying: “The Lord also hath taken away 
thy sin, thou shalt not die.” But to let him know that he was 
not pardoned without undergoing some temporal punishment, 
he immediately adds: ‘ Nevertheless, because thou hast 
given occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, for 
this thing, the child that is born to thee, shall die.” 2 Kings 
ch. 12. v. 14. Again God forgave the same king his pride 
and vanity in numbering the people of Israel, but.as temporal 
punishment He gave him the choice between seven years of 
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famine, or three months of flight before his enemies or three 
days’ pestilence. , David chose the last and there died of the 
people seventy thousand that day. And again in the 
wilderness the children of Israel murmured against Moses and 
Aaron. God in his anger threatened to destroy them ; but 
being appeased by the prayer of Moses, He said: “TI have 
forgiven according to thy word.... but yet all the men 
that... .. have not obeyed my voice, shall not see the land for 
which I swore to their fathers.” Numb. ch. 14. v. 20—23. 
Nay Moses and Aaron themselves, who had the’ assurance that 
their sin was forgiven, nevertheless in punishment of their 
faults were deprived of the sight of that land after which they 
so earnestly sighed. Deut. ch. 34. Vv. 4, 

Mr. R. Well, Doctor, you must be very hard to please 
if such a number of instances to the point are not enough to 
convince you? 

Dr. B. Well, I am hard to please, if you wish, nor 
am I convinced as yet, for all these instances are taken from 
the old Testament. Besides we have at least one good instance 
to the contrary in the New Testament and nothing there in 
favour of it. Did not Christ say to the good thief dying 
along-side of him on the Cross: “ this day thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” 

Mr. R. Bravo Doctor! There you are caught at last 
Mr. Keating. Surely there was no time here for any temporal 
punishment, and nevertheless you must admit that he must 
have had a good deal to satisfy for, rogue that he had been 
all his lifetime. 

Mr. K. Caught indeed, Mr. Rau, and with cords as 
strong as those with which the Philistines tied Samson. 
But let me see if I cannot break them. First satisfaction is 
notalways to be measured by the amount of time spent in it, 
hut by the greatness of the sufferings endured, and the love 
with which they are born, Now itis certain that the good 
thief suffered much on the cross for his past sins, great pains 
in his body, and still greater shame as to his soul, in dying 
there in the face of a large crowd that had gathered on Mount 
Calvary to witness our Saviour’s execution. These sufferings 
patiently borne in union with Jesus as satisfaction for his 
former misdeeds and accepted as such by our Saviour, were 
quite sufficient to satisfy for his past transgressions. 
Moreover a miracle of grace wrought by our Saviour in 
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favour of one man. proves nothing against a general 
rule. 

H. N. But look here, Mr. Keating, it seems to me 
that the actions of our divine Saviour ought to be our guide. 
We ought to look up to them in our doubts for solution. 
Well, how did our divine Saviour act when He-forgave sinners 
their sins? Did He impose a penance on them after 
pardoning their faults? Not at all. ‘“ Thy sins are forgiven 
thee,” said He to the man sick of the palsy (Matt. ch. 9. v. 2. 
Luke ch. 5. v. 20.) and to Mary Magdalen (Luke ch. 7. 
v.48.) and “ sin no more” was the only advice he gave to 
the man whom He cured on the Sabbath day (John ch. 5. 
v. 14.) and also to the adulteress that was brought before 
Him (John ch. 8. v. 11). But not a word about penance, 
about temporal punishment. So I think we Protestants are 
quite right in concluding that no penance is required after 
the sin has been forgiven. 

Mr. R. Bravo, Herr Neumann, if that’s not a proof 
in your favour, I do not know what canbe. Surely, Mr. 
Keating, I don’t see how you can reconcile such clear repeated 
actions of Jesus Christ with the doctrine you have laid down. 

Mr. K. And nevertheless I shall try my best to show 
you that the actions of Jesus Christ in these instances are easily 
reconcilable with the doctrine of the Catholic Church. First 
I have proved clearly that God in several cases exacted a 
penance, gave a punishment, after He had forgiven sin. 
Our Saviour Himself, as I shall show you, constantly 
preached the necessity of penance. Well then, suppose He 
really exacted no penance in the instances cited, would it 
follow from that that penance is never required ? Certainly 
not. And mind, the Council of Trent does not assert that 
God exacts a temporal punishment in every case. But let us 
examine a little more closely the instances you have cited. 
As to Mary Magdalen, I might answer in our Saviour’s 
words, ‘* Many sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved 
much.” Luke. ch. 7. v. 47. Her love for God and 
consequently her sorrow for having offended Him was so 
great that it procured her from God forgiveness not only of 
the faults committed but also of the punishment due to them. 
The same might be also said of the other persons on whom 
our Saviour imposed no penance. But to come more to the 
point. Did these persons cited really do no penance ? Were 
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they really exempted from all temporal punishment? Was 
it no humiliation, no penance for Mary Magdalen to come 
into the house of Simon and before him, his guests and our 
Saviour publicly to confess her fault? Was it no penance 
for the adulteress to be dragged to our Saviour’s feet and to 
be accused there in public of her crime? As for the men 
sick of the palsy, did they suffer nothing during the many 
years they were subject to that painful malady? Surely they 
must have suffered very much. ; 

Dr. B. Yes, but all this was suffered before they 
received remission of their sins. Your priests give a penance 
after confession, after the sin has been pardoned. 

Mr. K. No doubt the penance is now usually given 
after confession but is not necessarily so. In fact sometimes 
even now, as in the early days of the Church, the penance 
has to be performed, when there is question of great crimes, 
immediately after confession and before the sinner receives 
absolution. 

H. N. Your answer does not meet every case, for in 
Baptism sins are forgiven without any satisfaction on the part 
of the sinuer, and this not only when the person baptized is 
a child, but also when he isa grown up person guilty of many 
actual sins. 

Mr. K. I deny the assertion that no punishment 
remains, for all the consequences of original sin remain. 
Secondly, I reply with the Council of Trent. ‘“ The nature of 
divine justice seems to be..... that they who through 
ignorance have sinned before baptism should be received into 
favour in a different manner,” etc. 

Dr. B. But mind we are now under the law of grace 
and complete freedoms We have been redeemed freely by 
Jesus Christ, without any merit of our own, according to 
the words of St. Paul, “justified freely by God’s grace, 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus.” Rom. 
ch. 3. v. 24. Such redemption excludes all human satisfaction. 

Mr. K. Please tell me, was not the passion of Christ 
and the shedding of His precious blood ‘the source of all 
pardon to those who lived before Christ? 

Dy. B. Of course, it was to them as well as tous. 
They looked forward and we look backwards to the great 
sacrifice on the Cross as the atonement for our sins and the 
root of all righteousness. 
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Mr. K. If then no injury was done to the merits of 
Jesus Christ by the temporal punishment imposed upon our 
first parents, upon Moses, Aaron, David and others after 
the guilt and the eternal punishment had been remitted, why 
then should the idea of human satisfaction be inconsistent 
with the redemption of Jesus Christ in the new law ? 

Mr. Rk. That isa just observation and settles the 
question. 

Dr. B. Hold! My dear Mr. Rau, if youare as quick 
in Court to think observations just and to settle questions at 
a word, then Ged forbid that I should ever be your client. 

H. N. _ Allow me now, Mr. Keating, to take exception 
to your assumption that the punishments inflicted upon Moses, 
David and other Saints of old were punishments for their 
transgressions. The punishments inflicted by God and the 
works of penance they voluntarily performed were only 
intended as a correction and to prevent future falls. 

Mr. K. Well, Herr Neumann, [I must return the 
compliment. I in my turn take exception to your 
assumption, for itis quite gratuitous. No traces of such a 
distinction are to be found in Scripture. On the contrary the 
words of Scripture are in favour of my assumption and 
against yours. ‘he prophet Nathan does not say to David : 
“That thou mayest not in future cause my name to be 
blasphemed among the nation the child that is born to thee 
shall surely die,” but, “ because thou hast given occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, for this thing, the child 
that is born to thee, shall surely die.” It is further evident 
from the tone of the Psalms that the royal prophet did not 
perform his penitential works as a prevention against future 
failings but as an expiation of his sin. 

H, N. ButI repeat what I said a moment ago, we are 
now in the law of grace, Christ has freed us from this burden 
of the old law. 

Mr. K. I beg to differ from youin this point. First 
penitential works were not a part of the positive law given to 
the Jewish people by Almighty God, but something that flows 
from our relation to God and the attribute of His divine justice. 
Secondly, if our Saviour had intended to do away with 
penitential works in the new dispensation, He would have 
said so. But nowhere in the New Testament do we find a 
word to that effect. On the contrary he recommends them 
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to His disciples and followers. “I say to you: except you 
do penance, you shall all likewise perish.” Luke ch. 13. v. 5, 
“Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Matt. 
ch. 4. v. 17. He tells His disciples that when the 
Bridegroom will be taken away His children will fast. He 
reproves indeed the abuses of the Pharisees who did all their 
good works in public and.in order to be seen and praised by 
men and He tells His followers to do them in private. But 
do away with penitential works he did not. If, however, you 
still have any doubt on the matter, hear what St. Paul says: 
“T now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my 
-flesh for His body, which is the Church.” Coloss. ch. 1. v. 24. 
Now I ask you what do these words, “ What is wanting of 
Christ’s sufferings” mean, if not, as I said before, that the 
sufferings of Christ are indeed complete in themselves, and 
more than sufticient to pay the ransom of the whole world, 
but that they must be applied to our souls, that we must make 
the treasures obtained by His redemption our own? And 
this is done by making satisfaction to God as far as our 
weakness allows us. [rom whatI have hitherto said I feel 
{ may conclude with Cardinal Wiseman. 

The doctrine contained in the word of God regarding this 
point is reducible to these heads: 1.—‘‘ That God, after the 
remission of sin, retains a lesser chastisement in His power to 
be inflicted on the sinner. 2.—That Penitential works, fasting, 
alms-deeds, contrite weeping and fervent prayer have the 
power of averting that punishment. 3.—That this scheme 
of God’s justice was not a part of the imperfect law, but the 
unvarying ordinance of His dispensation, anterior to the 
Mosaic ritual and amply confirmed by Christ in the Gospel. 
4.—That it consequently becomes a part of all true repentance 
to satisfy this divine justice by the voluntary assumption of 
such penitential works as His revealed truth assures us have 
efficacy before Him.” 

H. N. But suppose a man dies before he has had 
sufficient time to satisfy for his past transgressions, what 
then? 

Mr, K. Well, then if he dies in the state of grace, he 
will have to go to Purgatory and remain there till he has fully 
paid the debt due to God on account of his sins. But I 
think we have had hot work enough already to-night without 
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going into Purgatory. What do you say, Doctor, suppose 
we postpone this point for a chat to-morrow night ? 

Dr. B. With all my heart. Come along now and 
take some tea, and then we shall have a walk on deck and a 
smoke before turning in. 


FIFTEENTH NIGH. 


Tur second day of our voyage was a beautiful one; we 
spent the greater part of it on deck, and to while away our 
time I thus addressed Herr Neumann: “ In your rambles 
through Switzerland you must have met with some ad- 
ventures which it surely would amuse us much to hear. 
So please tell us one of them. Now don’t be obstinate, 
Herr Neumann, and begin at once.” ‘ Begin,” put in 
Herr Neumann, but where? that’s just the difficulty. 
I have met with so many adventures that I do not know 
where to begin. But what do you say to this one. One 
day I met in one of the Hotels in B. an Englishman, a 
regular globe trotter. T'o run over the whole world and 
to see every thing that was worth while seeing, seemed to 
be his only occupation and ambition. We were soon thick 
friends. One evening when I was quietly enjoying my 
cigar in the portico of our hotel up comes my Englishman 
with a friend of his, and slapping me on the back shouts 
out: “Eh, Herr Neumann, to-morrow we must make an 
excursion up Mount Blanc.” ‘My good friends,” I 
replied, ‘ then I think you will have to go alone, for you 
cannot expect an old stager like myself to climb Mount 
Blanc; my legs are too old and stiff for that. You just 
take a good guide and let me alone.” “No, no, Herr 
Neumann,” exclaimed both in a chorus, “ that won’t do, we 
have set our hearts upon having you as our companion ; 
so please don’t disappoint us.” I saw there was no help 
for it, and so I made up my mind to accompany them. 
Early next morning we set out in company of two guides. 
A few hours’ brisk walking brought us to a picturesque 
spot on Mount Blanc. Here we halted for a while to take 
luncheon. But what a sight it was! Below us the fertile 
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valley with its silvery lakes, smiling meadows, and 
luxurious vineyards ;_ its herds of sheep and goats quietly 
grazing on the most dangerous declivities; its mountain 
torrents rushing madly along; and above us those snow 
covered mountain peaks rising one above the other and 
elittering in the rays of the sun like so many fields of 
silver. It was indeed a spectacle never to be forgotten. 
But we were soon roused from our reveries by our guides 
telling us that it was time to start again, if we wished to 
ascend still higher. As I was rather slow in getting into 
walking trim again, my companions teased me for lagging 
behind, conduct, they said, they considered unworthy of a 
Swiss Mountaineer. Impatient at last of their taunts I 
called out to them: “Vll show you what a Swiss 
Mountaineer can do. Come and follow me now if you are 
no cowards.” And off I dashed at full speed unmindful of 
the cries of our guides who shouted out te me not to go too 
far. But alasI paid but too soon for my foolhardiness. 
After running ahead for a time I came to a steep slope 
which I with great difficulty descended in hopes of being 
able to cross a ravine which threatened to obstruct my 
further progress. Suddenly I found myself on the edge of 
a precipice from which neither ascent nor descent seemed 
possible. I felt quite unable to retrace my steps nor could 
I advance beyond a few yards. I looked around me but 
nowhere was there any sign of my companions or of any 
human being. I shouted at the top of my voice; but echo 
only replied. I remained in that dreadful position for 
several hours; and night was fast approaching. My 
companions no doubt were searching for me, but as it 
so often happens on like occasions, instead of going in the 
direction of the precipice where I was a prisoner, they had 
gone in the opposite direction. It was then that the 
thought of spending the whole night in that forlorn 
position rushed with all its vividness across my mind. A 
feeling of loneliness crept over me which those alone can 
fully understand who have been in a like position. Never 
did I recommend myself more earnestly to Providence. - 
When I was about to resign myself to my fate for the night 
I happened to look up and there I saw at a great distance 
above me the light of a number of torches which the 

uides had lit in order to continue their search for me. 

ollecting the dry grass round about me into a heap, I set 
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it on fire with a fusee, and by my shouts succeeded at 
last in attracting the attention of my anxious companions. 
They descended little by little towards the place where I 
was, and when they could advance no further, they let 
down a strong rope, which the guides had had the fore- 
sight to bring along with them. By means of it I was 
hauled up to them, and thus ended an adventure which 
well nigh cost me my life.” 

In the evening we had our meeting andthe subject of 
discussion as agreed upon was Purgatory. 

Mr. Rau began by saying :—Before you enter into a dis- 
cussion about Purgatory I should like to know what is 
exactly the Catholic doctrine on this point. I have heard 
and read so many odious and ridiculous things on this head 
that I do not know what to think about it. Mr. Walz— 
Cat. No. 100 for example says that “There is much simi- 
larity between the belief of Hindus in transmigration 
and the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory.” 

Mr. K. I shall have occasion to speak of Mr. Walz 
later on. For the present allow me to inform you 
that the Catholic doctrine as declared by the Council of 
Florence and the Council. of Trent, and which every 
Catholic is bound to believe under pain of heresy is: 
lst—that there is a Purgatory; 2nd—that the souls there 
detained are helped by the prayers, alms, and other good 
works of the faithful upon earth, but principally by the 
acceptable sacrifice of the altar. All other questions as to 
the place of Purgatory, how long souls are detained there, 
whether they are cleansed by material fire or merely by a 
sorrow for their sins, are disputed questions and not of 
- faith. Now what is there odious, repugnant or ridiculous 
in this doctrine? Nothing as far as I can see. On the 
contrary I maintain it to bea doctrine most conformable 
to reason enlightened by faith; a doctrine in accordance 
with the justice of God, and the ordinary ways of His 
Divine Providence; a doctrine clearly laid down in Holy 
writ, notwithstanding all Protestants may say or write to 
the contrary. : 

Mr. R. Capital, Mr. Keating. Youare quite eloquent 
to night. We are going to have a fine time of it, Doctor, 
but forsooth you and Herr Neumann are perhaps ready to 
surrender without striking a blow. 

Dr. B. No question of surrender to night. Mr. 
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Keating will have to prove his propositions one by one ; 
we will contest every inch of ground. And so, Mr. Keating, 
I call upon you to prove the reasonableness of the doctrine 
of Purgatory. 

Mr. K. And this I shall do most willingly. I have 
already proved by various arguments in our last meeting, 
that some temporary punishment generally remains due to 
sin, after the guilt and the eternal punishment due to it 
has been remitted. Scripture on the other hand teaches 
us “that God will render toevery man according to his 
works,” Rom. ch. 2. v. 6., that “every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall render an account for it in 
he day of judgment,” Matt. ch. 12. v. 36., that “even 
the just man falls seven times,” Prov. ch. 24. v. 16,” that 
“nothing defiled can enter heaven,” Revel. ch. 21. v. 27., 
and that no one knows the day nor the hour when the Son 
of God cometh. Now let us put all these texts together 
and draw from the principles which they contain their 
logical consequences. Suppose a person dies at the very 
moment he has uttered an idle word, without having had 
time to repent of it, or before he has had time 
fully to satisfy God’s justice, for mortal sins forgiven. 
Where will that person’s soul go? Not to heaven, for 
nothing defiled can enter there; nor to hell, for it would 
be against the justice of God to condemn a person to the 
eternal flames of hell for so small a fault. He must 
therefore necessarily go to* some third place, between 
heaven and hell, a place, which we call Purgatory. 

H. N. No, he will go to heaven if he dies in the state 
of grace, for the Scripture says: ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours.” 


Apoc. ch. 14. v.13. Now to be tormented in Purgatory | 


after death isa rest I wish you Catholics joy of, but it does 
not correspond in the least to my ideas of rest. 


Mr. K. Of course they shall rest if they die so in 
the Lord, that is, if there is no stain on them, for then 
they shall go at once to heaven. But as to those who are 
either defiled by venial sins, or have not fully paid the 
debt of temporal punishment due to their sins, they also 
shall rest, but not immediately; they haye to be cleansed 
first from their stains, they have to pay first their debt to 
the last farthing. 
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H. N. I cannot accept that middle state of yours, 
Mr. Keating.* After death a soul goes either straight 
to heaven or to hell, for the Scripture assures us that “If 
the tree fall to the south or to the north, in what place 
soever it shall fall, there shall it be.” Eccles. ch. Lhe ee 

Mr. K. This text proves only that after death a man 
is either lost or saved, but it does not prove at all that he 
will enter at once into the possession of eternal glory. It 
may be delayed till he has fully satisfied the justice of God 
for former transgressions, and been cleansed from those 
little stains, venial sins, I mean, which indeed do not 
make him worthy of hell, but which nevertheless do not 
allow him to enter into eternal joys at once. 

Dr. B. Mr. Keating, there is a flaw in your argu- 
mentation that almost takesaway my breath. You assume 
the whole time that there are mortal and venial sins, a 
distinction which we Protestants do not admit. 

Mr. K. LI know that some Protestants do not admit 
this distinction between sin and sin, and consequently 
between punishment and punishment. But the Scripture 
clearly teaches it and besides to assert the contrary would 
be to upset all our ideas about justice. 

Dr. B. And where does Scripture teach — this 
distinction so clearly ¢ 

Mr. K. First we read in St. Matthew: “I say to 
you, that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in 
danger of the judgment. . And whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the Council. And 
whosoever shall say, Thow fool, shall be guilty (in danger) 
of hell fire.’ Matt. ch. 5. v. 22. Here then three distinct 
‘faults are mentioned, but the two first are such according 
to our Saviour’s word as not to endanger our salvation, for 
they are small or venial sins, but the third exposes us to 
the danger of falling into hell fire. St. John also says 
that there is asin to death and a sin that is not to 
death, 1 John ch. 5. v. 16., and that “ all unrighteousness 
‘sa sin and there is a sin unto death.” V. 17. Our 
Saviour tells us that he who betrayed Him hath a greater 
sin than Pilate, who condemned him.» John ch. 19. v. 11. 

Mr. R. But in the name of common sense, Doctor, 
neither you nor Herr Neumann can dare maintain that all 
offences are equal and that there is no distinction between 
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guilt and guilt. Do we not make this same distinction in 
daily life? Do you, Herr Neumann, consider a boy as 
guilty when he secretly opens the cupboard and steals a 
few pieces of sugar, as when he steals large sums from his 
father and spends them in drinking and debauchery? 
Do you consider a person that gives you an impudent 
answer as guilty as the one that runs a dagger into your 
heart? All our Courts of justice, all our books of law, 
make this distinction. It is universally admitted by all 
nations both civilized and uncivilized. A man is not 
transported or hanged for every little transgression of the 
law. There are degrees of punishments. A tyrant only 
would punish every offence, even the slightest, with a cruel 
death. But you would accuse God, who is all justice and 
mercy, of being sucha cruel tyrant, were you to maintain 
that he would condemn a sinner to the eternal flames of 
hell, for every jocose lie, for every idle word, for every 
passionate speech, for every vain or lazy action. 

Dr. B. And who ever asserted that God would send 
a person to hell for a jocose lie and the like offences? 
Not I certainly. 

Mr. K. And where then do those souls go that are 
surprised by death before they have time to repent of their 
minor faults ? 

H. N. To heaven, of course. , 

Mr. K. Impossible, for their souls are still defiled, 
and nothing defiled can enter heaven. 

H. N. But they will be cleansed in the blood of the 
Lamb. 

Mr. K. Without grieving, without suffering for their 
faults and transgressions? Surely sin, even venial sin 
cannot be pardoned without contrition. 

Dr. B. But what prevents them to make an act of 
contrition ? . 

Mr. K. An unforeseen and sudden death, at least in 
some cases. Have you never heard of a man being found 
dead in his bed? Have you always found your dying 
patients in the use of their senses, or were not many of 
them delirious? Now to make an act of contrition a man 
must have the full use of his intellectual powers, which not 
all have at the hour of death. But suppose even that they 
die repentent and absolved of their sins, whether mortal’ 
or yenial, have they all fully satisfied the divine justice as 
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to the temporal punishments which remain due to them, 
after the guilt, and in the case of mortal sin the eternal 
punishment have been forgiven ? 

Dr. B. And is not the very bitterness of death more 
than a full satisfaction for all the punishment deserved * 

Mr. K. Toassert such a thing we should have proots 
to that effect. But where are such proofs? Besides, many 
die suddenly and without pain. Death in itself is not a 
punishment for actual sin, but rather a certain condition 
of our nature and in the present Providence of God, a 
consequence of original sin. Death further is equally 
bitter to the sinner and to the just, to the more and to the 
less perfect, to those who owe much, and to those who 
owe little. 

Mr. R. No doubt, Mr. Keating, what you have said 
shows clearly that the doctrine of Purgatory 1s reasonable. 
If you are as happy in proving your point from Scripture, 
I shall’decide that you have gained the case, so to the 
proofs from Scripture. 7 | 

_ #H.N. Seripture! You ask Mr. Keating to give you 
a proof from Scripture. “There is not even one word in 
the Bible about Purgatory.” * I think Mr. Keating would 
find it much easier to give you a proof of the existence of 
Purgatory from Plato, Virgil, Mahommed and other 
Pagan authors both ancient and modern. The doctrine 
of Purgatory is simply a relic of Paganism kept by the 
Catholic Church. . 

Mr. R. Well, if this isso, Mr. Keating, I donot see 
why I should change colours and become a Catholic. And 
really Herr Neumann seems to have truth on his side, for 
the above authors certainly admit a kind of Purgatory. 

Mr. K. Why, my dear Mr. Rau, you are as fickle in 
your opinion as a weather-cock. However I have no fault 
to find with your last assertion ; but I deny the conclusion 
that the doctrine of Purgatory is a relic of Paganism, 
simply because Plato, Virgil, Mahommed and other Pagan 
authors admit or mention it. It shows on the contrary that 
it is a fragment of truth originally revealed to man and 
believed both by Jews and Christians. Many of the 
ancient heathen philosophers were acquainted with the 
tenets of the Jews, and although they rejected some, they 
adopted others. Mahommed, you know, embodied into 
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his new creed many doctrines of the Jews and Christians 
with which he seems to have been well acquainted. The 
universal diffusion of the doctrine of Purgatory only shows 
how conformable it is td the dictates of natural religion, 
and that it isa doctrine of every age, of every country, of 
every religion, nay that it is the doctrine of the human 
heart. | 

Dr. B. Well, let that pass, and let us come to Mr. 
Rau’s query. Where are the Scripture. proofs for the 
existence of Purgatory? “ Heaven and hell we read of 
perpetually in the Bible; but Purgatory we never meet 
with ; though surely, if there be such a place, Christ and 
his Apostles would not have concealed it from us,” as 
Bishop Porteus argues. (Confut. 48.) 

Mr. K. There are several ways of answering your 
assertion. First I might answer the.Bible perpetually 
speaks of sanctifying the Sabbath day or Saturday, but 
there isnot a word about sanctifying the Sunday. Now 
if there were any obligation of sanctifying the Sunday, 
Christ or his Apostles would certainly not have concealed 
it from us. Hence there would appear to be no obligation 
of sanctifying the Sunday. | 

Mr. R. That is an argumentum ad hominem. So 
you are caught in your-own trap, Doctor. 

Mr. K. Now Mr. Rau, can’t you wait a moment 
till I have finished. 

Mr. R. Oh, please excuse me Mr. Keating, go on 
and get the Doctor into another trap and hold him so- 
tight that he cannot escape. 7 

Mr. K. So Iwill; on what page my learned Doctor 
did you meet the word Trinity or Incarnation in the 
Bible? I amsure, you must confess that you have met 
it nowhere. 

Dr. B. But then, principles are laid down in Holy 
Writ, of which the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation 
is but a logical consequence. 

Mr. K. And so for Purgatory, but we shall speak of | 
that later on; forthe moment I assert that Purgatory ora 
middle state, where persons after death suffer for a time 
for their sins, is mentioned in Holy Writ. 

H. N. And pray where? Will you be good enough 
to give chapter and verse. . | 

Mr. K. With the greatest pleasure. In the second 
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book of Machabees chapter 12, verse 43 etc., we read : 
“and making a gathering, he sent twelve thousand 
drachms of silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered 
for the sins of the dead, thinking well and religiously 
concerning the resurrection. (For if he had not hoped 
that they that were slain should rise again, it would have 
seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the dead). And 
because he considered that they who had fallen asleep 
with godliness had great grace laid up for them. It is 
therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from sins.” 

H. N. Youcould not have chosen a worse text to 
prove the doctrine of Purgatory. If it proves anything 
it only proves that out of hell there is redemption, a 
doctrine which your Catholic principles do not allow you 
to adopt. 

Mr. K. How so? 

H. N. Simply because the sm in which the 
Machabees died was no other than a mortal sin, and a 
very grievous one too. 

Mr. K. May I ask you to be good enough to prove 
that. , 

H. N. Yes, and I find my proof in the very chapter 
from which you have taken your proof. The Machabees 
were fighting against Gorgias. After the battle “Judas 
came with his company, to take away the bodies of them 
that were slain’. .. . and they found under the coats of 
the slain, some of the donaries of the idols of Jamnia, 
which the law forbideth to the Jews.” IL Machabees 
ch. 12. v. 39, 40. 

Mr. K. Your objection falls to the ground from the 
very fact that the Jews like ourselves believed in the 
eternity of the pains of hell. So if they had thought that 
these persons were in hell they would not have prayed 
for them. Secondly, it is against the very words of the 
verse 45 where it is said: “ because he considered that 
they who had fallen asleep with godliness had great grace 
laid up for them.” Judas therefore hoped that these men 
who died fighting for the cause of God and religion might 
find mercy; either because they might be excused from 
mortal sin by ignorance or might have repented of their 
sin, at least at their death. Besides it is nowhere said 
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nor is it likely that these stolen goods were found: under 
the coats of all. 

Dr. B. But you are aware, no doubt, Mr. Keating, 
that we Protestants do not look upon the book of 
Machabees as Canonical, and so all the arguments drawn 
from this text are worth nothing. 

Mr. K. So you do not consider these books as 
Canonical. Well, I might ask you Doctor, whose province 
it is to determine the Canonicity of books. Imight ask 
you on whose authority you receive the books you look 
upon as Canonical if not that of the Catholic Church. 
But this would take us away from our present matter; 
so let us put aside this question for the present and 
suppose that they are not Canonical. At all events you 
must admit, that the books of the Machabees are 
authentic history and deserve the same credit as any other 
book of history. As authentic history they record the 
faith of the Jewish Church 150 years z.c. when the Jews 
were still God’s chosen people and professed the true 
religion. From it we learn that Judas Machabeus, who 
was then the High Priest of the Jewish people and their 
chief commander, thought it laudable to pray for the dead, 
and to offer up sacrifices for them in the temple of 
Jerusalem, at that time the only one dedicated to the true 
God. Now I say if prayers could benefit the dead of old, 
why not now? Besides this practice of praying for the 
dead and offering sacrifices for them certainly must have 
been known to our Saviour, and if wrong He should have 
condemned it, as He didsomany others. But no word of 
condemnation is to be found anywhere; and so we may 
Say that our Saviour approved of this practice by his very 
silence. Finally had it not been an article of faith among 
the Jews, how comes it that up to this day in their prayer 
Kadish they implore rest to the souls of the departed, as 
may be learned from any living Jew. 

_ Mr. R. Your argument though good, would have 
much more force, if there were at least some words of 
the founder of your creed alluding to this doctrine: 
for say what you will, it seems strange, that He should 
have never made mention of such an important doctrine. 

Mr. K. Alluded to it? Mentioned it? He did SO, 
and more than once, and in the clearest terms. Thus 
speaking of the sin against the Holy Ghost, He tells us: 
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“Tt shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come.” Matt. ch. 12. v. 32. From this text 
we Catholics reason thus: Christ teaches that there is a 
certain sin which on account of its grievousness will be 
forgiven neither here nor hereafter. Therefore He 
implicitly teaches that some sins will be forgiven in the 
world to come. But the Jews like ourselves believed that 
there is no forgiveness in heaven, since nothing defiled can 
enter there, and that out of hell there is no redemption. 
Therefore, this remission must take place in some middle 
state between heaven and hell; and this state, this place, 
we call Purgatory. 

Dr. B. Hold, Mr. Keating, is that the way you draw 
conclusions? I am afraid we shall have to send you to 
the benches again to re-learn your dialectics. 

Mr. K. 1 grant, Doctor, that my first conclusion 
does not strictly follow according to the rules of Logie. 
But it follows from the rules of common prudence: for 
otherwise the words of our Saviour would have no meaning. 
If no sins are forgiven in the next world, then the last 
part of our Saviour’s sentence would have been quite 
useless and without sense. Why tell them that this 
peculiar sin against the Holy Ghost could not be forgiven 
in the other world if it was their belief that no sin was 
forgiven there. ‘To assert therefore, as some Protestants 
do, that these last words “nor in the world to come” are 
redundant and have no distinct meaning, and might as well 
have been omitted, is accusing our Sayiour of a fault of 
which He could not be guilty. And to maintain, as others 
do, that our Lord meant only to assert that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost was a greater sin, than other sins, is a 
mere gratuitous assumption. The only natural way of 
reasohing on our Saviour’s words therefore, seems to be 
this: “You know that there are some sins_ which 
although they are not forgiven in this world, will 
nevertheless be forgiven in the world to come. But the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is of so heinous a nature, that it 
is very difficult and next to impossible, to obtain pardon 
for it, either here or hereafter.” 

Mr. R. This is certainly a good argument, Doctor, 
and if Mr. Keating has some other texts from Scripture of 
the same kind, you can assert no longer that Scripture is 
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Mr. K. I shall give you atleast two or three more. 
If there be only two places, or states of souls in the next 
world, heaven and hell, I ask the Doctor what is meant by 
those words of St. Peter that our Lord, after his crucifixion 
went in Spirit and “preached to those spirits that were 
in prison, which had been some time incredulous, when 
they waited for the patience of God in the days of Noe.” 
1 Peter ch. 3. vy. 19. I further ask him to explain the 
words of our Lord. “ Be at agreement with thy adversary 
betimes, whilst thou art in the way with him, lest perhaps, 
the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison, 
Amen I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from thence till 
thou repay the last farthing.” Now you Protestants as 
well as we Catholics admit that the words “ whilst thou 
artin the way” refer to the present life during which 
we are on our way to the judgment seat-of Jesus Christ. 
The prison therefore of which there is question in both 
texts must be in the other world. Where then was the 
prison of which there is question in the first text? Where 
is the prison spoken of in the second? Certainly not 
heaven, for a prison is a place of punishment which heaven 
is not; nor can it be hell, for out of hell there is no 
redemption. It must therefore be a third place different 
from either, which we call Purgatory. 

Mr. R. Three cheers for Mr. Keating. Victorious 
on every point again. He has made it rather hot for you 
to night Doctor and so we better let Purgatory alone and 
enjoy ourselves for the rest of the night. . 

' Mr. K. Not before I have given one more argument 
on the question in dispute. It is taken from the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians: “ Now if any man build upon 
this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble, every man’s work shall be made manifest, for the 
day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire. 
If any man’s work abide, which he hath built thereon, he 
shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, 
he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall be saved, yet so as 
by fire.” 1 Cor. ch. 3. v. 12--153)0n thig ages St. 
Ambrose comments as follows: ‘Whereas St. Paul saith, 
“yet so as by fire,’ he showeth indeed that he shall be 
saved, but yet shall suffer the punishment of fire; that 
being purged by fire he may be saved and not tormented 
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for ever, as infidels are, by everlasting fire.’ Serm. 20 
in Psalm ch.18. Origen’s words are still clearer: ‘if on 
the foundation of Christ, you have built not only gold and 
silver and precious stones, but also wood, hay and stubble, 
what do you expect when the soul shall be separated from 
the body? Would you enter heaven with your wood, 
hay, and stubble to defile the kingdom of God; or, on 
account of these encumbrances remain without and receive 
no reward for your gold, silver and _ precious stones? 
Neither is this just. It remains then that you be 
committed to the fire, which shall consume the light 
materials; for our God, to those who can comprehend 
heavenly things, is called a consuming fire. But this fire 
éonsumes not the creature, but what the creature has him- 
self built, wood, hay and stubble. Itis manifest that, in 
the first place, the fire destroys the wood of our trans- 
gressions and then returns to us the reward of our good 
works.” Hom. ch. 16. 

Dr. B. But may it not be that the test of gold, hay 
etc., has nothing to do with the doctrine of Purgatory, and 
that it does not at all refer to the punishments hereafter, 
but to the tribulations endured by the just on earth ? 

Mr. K. There is nothing in the texts that gives you 
aright to such an interpretation. Besides according to 
the Fathers, which I have just quoted, they apply to 
Purgatory ; and these Fathers, according to you, belong to 
the Church of Christ. 

H. N. But the Apostle does not say that the person 
himself is tried, it is only his works that are tried. Gold, 
silver and precious stones are the good works built on the 
_ only abiding foundation of Faith, Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Wood, hay and stubble are his evil deeds and transgression 
of God’s commandments. These of course, will be of no 
avail to him at the hour of death, when he will only be 
allowed to go to heaven with his gold, silver and precious 
stones. 

Mr. K. Your explanation cannot be admitted, Herr 
Neumann, for although the evil deeds will be tried by 
fire in the day of the Lord, nevertheless, even according to 
Protestant Theology, the doers of them will suffer not mere 
loss, but eternal punishment, whereas in our text “ they 
will be saved yet so as by fire.” That the Apostle does 
not speak of the test of the work alone, is clear from the 
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words: ‘ But he himself shall be saved yet so as by fire.” 
Both the builder therefore and his work are to pass 
through the same ordeal. To have built upon such a 
costly foundation a building of wood, hay and stubble is a 
sin for which he deserves punishment, and he is therefore 
deprived for a time of heaven, till he is completely purged. 
And now I have done, and I am ready to follow Mr. Rau’s 
advice ; let us go down and have a game of whist in 
the cabin. 

Dr. B. Just one moment Mr. Keating. I confess I 
was interested much in those quotations from Origen and 
St. Ambrose. I had no idea the early Fathers spoke so 
directly to the point. If you have any more such 
authorities I should be very glad to see them. I had 
always imagined that Purgatory in the present Popish 
sense was not heard of for 400 years after Christ nor 
universally received for 1000 years, and this in almost no 
other church save that of Rome. 

Mr. K. Ishall be delighted to show them to you 
to-morrow morning. It is too late this evening for you to 
do anything in the way of serious reading. 


“SIXTEENTH NIGHT. 


Nexr morning after breakfast Dr. Bernard found in his 
cabin a little roll of papers on unfolding which he read 
the following :— 7 

St. Cyprian says: “It is one thing to be waiting for 
pardon ; another to attain to glory; one thing to be sent 
to prison, not to go from thence till the last farthing 1s 
paid; another to receive immediately the reward of faith 
and virtue; one thing to suffer lengthened torments for 
sin, and to be chastised and purified for a long time in 
that fire; another to haye cleansed away all sin by 
suffering.” | 

“Our predecessors prudently advised that no brother, 
departing this life, should nominate any churchman his 
executor ; and should he do it, that no oblation should be 
made for him, nor sacrifice offered for his repose; of 
which we have had a late example, when no oblation was 
made, nor prayer, in his name, offered in the Church.” 
St. Cyprian Epistle 66. 

Tertullian, who lived in the next age to that of the 
Apostles, speaking of a pious widow, says: “ She prays for 
the soul of her husband, and begs refreshment for » him.” 
L. De Monogam. ch. 10. 

And St. Augustine writes: “Through the prayers and 
sacrifices of the Church and alms-deeds, God deals more 
mercifully with the departed than their sins deserve.” 
Serm. 172. Enchirid. ch. 109. p. 10. | 

“The Prayers of the Church or of good persons are 
heard in favour of those Christians who departed this life 
not so bad as to be deemed unworthy of mercy, nor so 
good as to be entitled to immediate happiness. So, also, 
at the resurrection of the dead, some will be found to 
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whom mercy will be imparted, having gone through those 


pains to which the spirits of the dead are liable. It would » 


not have been said of some, with truth, that their sin shall 
not be forgiven, neither in this world, nor in the world to 
come, unless some sins were forgiven in the next 
world.” De Civit. Dei Lib. 24. 

Every one knows the request which St. Augustine’s 
mother St. Monica when dying addressed to him: “This 
only I request of you,” she said, “ that you will remember 
me at the altar of the Lord wherever you may be.” St. 
Augustine Lib. 9. conf. v. 27. 

St. Ambrose writes: ‘‘ Why were the oratories destined 
to savage destruction, wherein prayers are offered up to 
the sovereign God; peace and pardon are implored for 
all men, magistrates, soldiers, kings, friends, and enemies ; 
for those who are alive, and for those who have quitted 
their bodies ?” Ady. Gentes Lib. 4. 

St. Ephrem, in his Testament, thus speaks: “ My 
brethren, come to me and prepare me for my departure, for 
my strength is wholly gone. Accompany me in Psalms 
and in your prayers; and constantly make oblations for 
me. When the thirtieth day shall be completed, then 
remember me; for the dead are helped by the offerings of 
the living. Ifthe sons of Mathathias, who celebrated their 
feasts in figure only, could cleanse those from guilt by, their 
offerings, who fell in battle, how much more shall the 
priests of Christ aid the dead by their oblations ?” 
Test. 12. 7 

St. Gregory of Nyssa thus contrasts the course of God’s 
providence in this world with that in the next. In the 
present life, “God allows man to remain subject to what he 
himself has chosen; that, having tasted of the evil which he 
desired, and learned by experience how bad an exchange 
has been made, he might again feel an ardent wish to lay 
down the load of those vices and inclinations, which are 
contrary to reason; and thus, in this life, being renovated 
by prayers and the pursuit of wisdom, or, in the next, being 
expiated by the purging fire, he might recover the state of 
happiness which he had lost. . . . . When he has quitted 
his body, and the difference between virtue and vice is 
known, he cannot be admitted to approach the Divinity 
tillthe purging fire shall have expiated the stains, with 
which his soul was infected. That same fire, in others, 
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will cancel the corruption of matter and the propensity to 
evil.” Orat. de Defunctis T. II. p. 1066—1068. 

St. Ephiphanius, in the same century: “ There. is 
nothing more opportune, nothing more to be admired, than 
the rite which directs the names of the dead to be 
mentioned. They are aided by the prayer that is offered 
for them; though it may not cancel all their faults. We 
mention both the just and sinners, in order that for the 
latter we may obtain mercy.” Heer 55. sive 75, T. 1. 


St. Jerome: “ As we believe the torments of the devil, 
and of those wicked men, who said in their hearts, ‘there 
is no God,’ to be eternal; so, in regard to those sinners, 
who. have not denied their faith, and whose works will be 
proved and purged by fire, we conclude, that the sentence 
of the judge will be tempered by mercy.” Comment. in C. 
65. Isai. T. IT. p. 492. 

And now as for liturgy. The liturgy of the Chaldean 
Nestorians says: ‘Forgive the trespasses and sins of 
those who are dead.” 

The Armenians, in their liturgy, say through the Deacon: 
“ We require that mention be made in this sacrifice of 
all the faithful in general, men and women, young and old, 
who departed with faith in Jesus Christ.” The Choir 
answers: “Be mindful, O Lord, and have mercy on 
them.” The priest alone: “Grant them repose, light, and 
a place among Thy saints, in Thy Heavenly Kingdom.” 

The liturgy of the Greek Church, in Constantinople, 
Calabria, Apulia, Georgia, Mingrelia, Bulgaria, and Russia, 
as well as at Rome, has the following: ‘“ We offer prayer 
to Thee, also for the repose and the pardon of Thy servant 
N., in a place of light, from which grief-and lamentation 
are far removed,” etc. 

The Coptic liturgy: ‘ Be mindful, also, O Lord, of all 
those who have slept and reposed in the priesthood, and 
in every rank of the secular life,” etc. 

The Abyssinian or Kthiopian lturgy: ‘‘ Have mercy, 
O my God, on the souls of Thy servants, men and women, 
who have been fed with Thy body and blood, and have 
slept at death in Thy faith.” 

In the Syrian and Jacobite liturgies, the Deacon says: 
“Again and again, we commemorate all the faithful 
departed, those who are departed in the true faith, from 
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this holy altar and from this town, and from every country. 
We pray, we beseech, we entreat Christ our Lord, that 
through the innumerable acts of His mercy, He would 
render them worthy to receive the pardon of their offences, 
and the remission of their sins, and would bring us 
and them to His kingdom in Heaven.” 

Luther himself did not at first reject this humane and 
consoling doctrine: “As for me,” said he, “who believe 
strongly, I might even venture to say more, who know 
that Purgatory exists, I can readily be persuaded that it is 
mentioned in the Scriptures. All that I know of 
Purgatory is that souls are there in a state of suffering, 
and may be relieved by our works and prayers.” Molanus 
tells us that one portion of the Lutherans not only approve, 
but practice this kind of prayer. Bossuet, Projet de 
Reunion, Vol. I. p. 90. 

The Anglican Bishop, Forbes, writes: ‘‘ Let not the 
ancient practice of praying, and making oblations for the 
dead, received throughout the Universal Church of Christ, 
almost from the very time of the Apostles, be any more 
rejected by Protestants as unlawful or vain. Let them 
reverence the judgment of the primitive Church, and 
admit a practice strengthened by the uninterrupted 
profession of so many ages; and let them, as well im 
public as in private, observe this rite, not as absolutely 
commanded by the Divine law, yet as lawful, and_ likewise 
profitable, and as always approved by the Universal 
Church, that by this means, at length, a peace, so 
earnestly desired by all learned and honest men, may be 
restored to the Christian world.” (Discourse on 
Purgatory.) He furthermore holds, with St. Chrysostom, 
that this practice is derived, probably, from the institution 
of the Apostles. i the Epitaph composed for himself by 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s, Isaac Barrow, we find, among 
other things, this sentence: ‘O all ye that pass by into 
the house of the Lord, the house of prayer, pray for your 
fellow-servant, that he may find mercy in the day of the 
Lord.” And in that of Thorndike, prebendary of 
Collegiate Church, we find, ‘Do thou, reader, implore for 
him rest, and a happy resurrection in Christ.” 

Many other learned divines of the Anglican Church, 


such as Archbishop Sheldon and Bishops Blandford,. 


Taylor, etc., believed the same doctrine. 
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From these testimonies it is quite evident that the 
doctrine of Purgatory was known in the very first centuries 
of the Church, so early indeed that no date can be 
assigned when it first made its appearance. 

The texts cited further prove, that there is a necessary 
connexion between prayers for the dead and Purgatory ; 
for they speak of a place of Purgation by fire after death, 
whereby souls are cleansed from their stains, and where 
satisfaction is made to God for former transgression; and 
they assert at the same time that those souls are benefited 
by our prayers and good works. Nor does it weaken the 
arguments laid down, to say with Dr. Pusey, that in the 
ancient Church prayers were offered for all the departed, 
including Apostles and Martyrs, for the ancients drew a 
line of distinction between the state of the two, and that 
the same as we do, for St. Ephiphanius says: “We 
mention both the just and the sinners, that for the latter 
we may obtain mercy,” and St. Augustine also writes as 
follows :—“ When, therefore, the sacrifice of the altar, or 
alms, are offered for the dead; in regard to those whose 
lives were very good, such offices may be deemed acts of 
thanksgiving ; for the imperfect, acts of propitiation ; 
and-though to the wicked they bring no aid, they may 
give some comforts to the living.” Enchirid. ch. 110. 
Here the three classes of departed souls are mentioned, 
with the effects of the sacrifice of the mass for each. Dr. 
Pusey, too, is doubtless well acquainted with the saying 
of the same Father, that “he does injury to a Martyr who 
prays for a Martyr.” Injuriam facit Martyri, qui orat pro 
Martyre. . , 
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In the afternoon, as was to be expected, Dr. Bernard 
volunteered to tell us something of his continental tour. 
To go to Naples, he began, and not to pay a visit to 
Vesuvius would be unpardonable. Before leaving Naples 
therefore I arranged with my friends for an excursion to 
this world famed volcano. It was a bright September 
morning when we left our hotel. A few hours drive 


brought us to the foot of the tremendous mountain. Here — 


we found a number of nimble asses ready to carry us up 
to the very crater of the voleano. Our assmen, if I may 
so call them, were Calabrians, dressed in their emost 
picturesque costume, a merry set of fellows, never tired of 
talking and still less of begging. From time to time one 
of them said to me “My Lord! Your Excellency knows 
very well me a poor man, very poor man, me have many 
children; a franc more or less for Your Excellency no 
matter. Englishmen very good, very rich, very great 
people.” And them he struck up a song. In order to get 
rid of his importunities I was obliged to give him 
something. 

Among the gentlemen of our company there was a 
certain Mr. P. whose acquaintance I had made in Rome. 
He was a tall thin person with flaxen hair. Nature had 
gifted him with a pair of legs so long that when mounted 
he could find no ass high enough to keep them from 
touching the ground, and so to our great amusement and 
his great discomfort, he was obliged to keep them 
constantly drawn up. We were getting along merrily 
when, lo, at a certain point I heard Mr. P. cry out, “stop, 
stop, my hat, my hat.” JI turned round and there was 
Mr. P. running as fast as his long legs could carry him 
after his hat, which carried along by a strong wind was 
rapidly making its way down the slope and so was soon 
lost sight of. Good Mr. P. was obliged to don a Banana 
handkerchief, and from that moment he went under the 
title of ‘the Indian Rajah. ’ 

We arrived at last at the top of Vesuvius and very near 
to the crater. As we turned to look back, what a spectacle 
lay before us. There was Naples, beautiful Naples, below 
us with its stately mansions, its charming villas, its 
hundreds of Vineyards and Olive groves; and then the 
bay of N aples. Oh, what a sublime sight! On turning 
round again but a few yards from us was the mouth of the 
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voleano, ever ready to vomit forth a mass of fire and 
stones, that might at any moment turn all this beauty into 
a sea of lava, into a horrible wilderness. What a contrast 
for the imagination to conjure up. We examined after- 
wards the volcano, threw stones down the mouth of the 
crater, had a good lunch near it, and then began our home- 
ward journey. 

Here Dr. Bernard’s narrative was cut short by the 
Captain coming up and inviting us to join in a game of 
bowls. By the time it was over the dinner bell rang. 
Afterwards in the cool of the evening Dr. Bernard opened 
the discussiow by saying, Mr. Keating not long ago you 
proved that the ordinary channels of forgiveness were the 
Sacrament of Baptism and Penance, and now you add a 
new channel, ‘ Indulgences. ’ 

Mr. K. My good Doctor, an indulgeuce has nothing 
to do with forgiveness of sin, either past, present or future, 
small or great. Mortal sins are remitted through the 
Sacraments of Baptism and Penance and through them 
only. An indulgence is simply a remission by the Church, 
in virtue of the keys, or the judicial authority committed 
to Her, of a part or the whole of the temporal punishment 
due to sin, after the guilt, and in case of mortal sin, the 
eternal punishment, have been forgiven in the Sacrament 
of Penance. In mortal sin, as I have shown before, there 
are three things. Ist, the guilt or insult offered to God, 
2ndly, the eternal punishment due to it, and 3rdly, the 
temporal punishment. The object of the temporal punish- 
ment is to make a partial atonement to God for sin 
committed, correct the evil habit, and give evidence of 
true repentance. 

H. N. This may be your opinion on the matter, but 
it is evidently not that of your Church, for the Bulls of 
your Popes speak of forgiveness of sin, and when they 
speak of remission of punishment, they make no distinction 
between temporal and eternal punishment. Now I suppose 
your Popes must know what is the doctrine of your Church, 
and this doctrine I further suppose is to be found in their 
Bulls. 

Mr. K. The Popes, no doubt, know the doctrine of 
the Church and further this doctrine is to be found in the 
Bulls of the Popes, at least their decrees cannot contain 
anything that is against faith. Their decrees moreover 
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cannot be in opposition one to another. Well then, it is 
an article of faith, laid down by the decrees of the Popes 
that mortal sins are forgiven through the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Penance only. If therefore, there is question 
of forgiveness of sin, in some of the decrees of the Church 
by Indulgences, there can be question only of the remission 
of the temporal punishment due to sin. Besides I should 
like to see those Bulls which speak of forgiveness of sm 
by Indulgences. [am afraid they have their existence 
rather in the imagination of our adversaries, than on 
parchment. 4 

Mr. R. There is nothing lke clear’ ideas about 
matters. So tell us what is the doctrine of your Church on 
this head. Give us some of her principal decrees, 
regarding this point, for doubtlessly some of the Popes 
must have pronounced on this so important and so much 
disputed question. | 

Mr. K. Here is what the Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXV. de Indulg.) says: “ As the power of grant- 
ing Indulgences was given by Christ to the Church, 
(Matt. ch. 16. v. 19., ch. 18. v. 18., John ch. 20. v; 22, 23.) 
and she has exercised it in the most ancient times, this 
holy Synod teaches and commands that the use of them, as 
being wholesome to the Christian people, and approved by 
the authority of Councils, shall be retained, and 
anathematizes those who say that they are useless, or deny 
to the Church the power of granting them; but in this 
grant the Synod wishes, that moderation, agreeably to the 
ancient and approved practice of the Church be exercised, 
lest by too great facility, ecclesiastical discipline be- 
weakened.” 

Dr. B. The whole teaching of your Church regarding 
Indulgences if I am not mistaken is therefore reduced to 
this. Ist, the Church has received power from Christ to 
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grant Indulgences. 2nd, she has exercised this power in 
the most ancient times and 3rd, the use of Indulgences is 
wholesome to the Christian people. Do you accept my 
statement ? | 

Mr. K. Yes, without the slightest objection. 

Dr. B. Very good. ‘Then, please, prove these 
points, for I deny them all. 

Mr. K. And I am ready to prove every oné of them 
and to begin with the first. We read in Matt. ch. 16. 
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v.18, 19:—“ Thou art Peter (@ rock) ; and upon this rock | 
will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not: 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” 
From this I reason thus. Here Jesus Christ delivers to 
St. Peter and his successors the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, which keys indicate his power and jurisdiction. 
He gives him therefore the power to remove any bar that. 
may shut out those subject to his power from heaven. 
He gives him the power to untie any bonds, spiritual bonds 
of course, which may prevent them from entering heaven. 
But not only sin, but also its consequence the temporal 
punishment due to it, bars the Christian’s road to heaven, 
‘ prevents him from entering there. Therefore in order that 
Christ’s words should have their full force, Peter and his 
‘successors must have the power to grant a remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin, that is to grant an 
Indulgence. Besides this is quite natural. The Church 
is a state, a society. Its members are all the faithful over 
the earth, who are liable to violate its laws, that is to 
commit sin. Its head is the Pope. He must therefore 
have the same powers that a king has regarding his 
subjects. He must have the power to punish them for 
their delinquences, the power to pardon them either in 
part or in full, if he thinks proper. 

Mr. R. Now Doctor, what do you say to the argu- 
ment of Mr. Keating? It seems to me it is quite in form. 
As for his second remark I think you are bound to admit 
it also. The power to punish and to pardon exists in every 
state, community or college. Every government claims 
the power to inflict punishment for the transgressions of» 
the law, and to pardon either entirely or in part those who 
repent, reform or promise to do better. This power is exer- 
cised in monarchies by the king, in a republic by the presi- 
dent or governor. How often does it not happen that when 
a member of a family has been condemned to death or to 
prison for life, that his relatives and friends send up a peti- 
tion to the king or president to have the sentence either com- 
muted, diminished or entirely pardoned? ‘The king, queen, 
president or governor grants the petition, that is grants 
an Indulgence. What do you say to that Dr. Bernard ¢ 
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Dr. B. Well, lam bound to admit that the reasoning 
is faultless. But my chief difficulty is not here ? 

Mr. R. Where then is it ? 

Dr. B. It isin the second part. Christ may have 
indeed given power to His Church to grant Indulgences ; 
but I know of no instance in the early history of the 
Church where the Church exercised this power. 

H. N. NordolI. Indulgences are among the abuses 
that crept into the Church in the middle ages.. . 

Mr. K. Well, if this is the opinion of both of yon, 
then I am afraid neither of you has gone very deep in the 
study of the customs and practices of the early Church. 
That this power was exercised even in the days of the 
Apostles is clear from St. Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians. 
St. Paul hearing that one of the Corinthian Christians had 
married his father’s wife, writes: ‘I indeed absent in 
body, but present in spirit, have already judged, as though 
I were present, him that hath so done. In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, you being gathered together and my 
spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus; to deliver such 
a one to Satan forthe destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
1 Cor. ch. 5. v. 83—5. From these words it is evident that. 
St. Paul judged the incestuous man guilty of a great crime 
and ordered the brethren of Corinth in the name ef Jesus 
Christ to deliver him over to Satan as a punishment for so 
heinous a sin. What this delivery over to Satan consisted 
in is not quite certain. Some think that it consisted in 
excommunication from the Church, others in a_ painful 
sickness and others again in possession by the devil. At 
all events the punishment though severe, was but temporary 
and intended only “ for the destruction of the flesh,” and 
the safety of his spirit. It was to reclaim the sinner and 
save his soul. Struck with the fear of the divine judgment 
the guilty person retired from society, repented of his 
fault and did all in his power to expiate it by works of 
penance. So great were his austerities, so intense his 
grief that it endangered his welfare. St. Paul being 
informed of this in virtue of the same power with which 
he had inflicted the punishment revoked the sentence 
which he had given, and removed the punishment he had 
inflicted on him. For in his second epistle we read : 
“Sufficient to such a man is this punishment which was 
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inflicted of many. So that, contrariwise, you ought rather 
to forgive him, and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one 
should be swallowed up with over-much sorrow, wherefore 
I beseech you that you would confirm your love towards 
him. To whom ye forgive anything, to him I forgive also ; 
for if I forgave anything, to whom I forgave it, for your 
sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ.” 2 Cor. ch. 2. 

Mr. R. Well, Dr. Bernard and Herr Neumann what 
do you-say to this? Here we have a punishment inflicted 
by St. Paul on the guilty person with the authority, 
“with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ ” and secondly, 
we have that very same punishment taken away by him, 
forgiven, in the person of Christ, or in plain words an 
Indulgence granted. 

Mr. K. But this is not the only example I am going 
to give. 

“Itis quite clear from history that in the primitive 
Church satisfaction was exacted by the Pastors of the 
Church and severe penances were imposed by them in 
punishment of sin. From the ages of the Apostles, it was 
usual for those who had fallen into grievous offences, to 
make a public confession of them, and then to subject 
themselves to a course of public penance, which received 
the name of Canonical from the canons or rules whereby it 
was regulated. Such penitents, as we learn from 
Tertullian, and other early writers, put on a black and 
coarse habit, and if men, closely shaved their heads. They 
presented themselves before the assembly of the faithful 
on the first day of Lent, when the presiding bishop or 
priest placed ashes on their heads, a custom still preserved 
in the Catholic Church, whence the name of Ash-Wednes- 
day given to that day. During this course every amuse- 
ment was forbidden, the sinner’s time was occupied in 
prayer and good works, he practised rigorous fasting and 
came only on festivals to the Church, where he remained 
with the penitents of his class ; first lying prostrate before 
the door, then admitted at stated intervals within, but still 
for a time excluded from attendance at the liturgy, till he 
had accomplished his prescribed term of satisfaction which 
varied according to the grievousness of his offence.” 
Wiseman L. 12. p. 76. 

Secondly, the Church claimed and exercised the right 
and power of relaxing the rigour of these penances and of 
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substituting lesser punishments or remittimg them entirely 
in consideration of the merits and sufferings of God’s holy 
servants, and this remission was considered valid. The 
Canonical penances were indeed rigorous and severe, 
especially for certain great crimes. But the guilty party 
not unfrequently implored the aid of the martyrs to be 
released from these punishments, and the Church at the 
request of these heroes of the cross imparted to those who 
were worthy either total or partial remission of these 
punishments. In proof of the above assertions allow me to 
cite the following: In the first general council of Nice, 
held in 325, we read: “In certain cases, they who have 
given signs of true repentance must undergo a course of 
penitential works. But, in all cases, the disposition and 
character of repentance must be considered. For they 
who by fear, by tears, by patience, and by good works, 
manifest a sincere conversion, when they shall have passed 
over a certain time, and begun to communicate with the 
faithful in prayer, to these the bishops may show more 
Indulgence, but to those who manifest indifference, and 
think it enough that they are allowed to enter the Church, 
these must complete the whole period of penance.” 
Can. 12. 

St. Basil says, in like manner, that “ he who has the 
power of binding and loosing, can lessen the time of 
penance to the truly contrite. . 

The Council of Lerida says: “ Let it remain in the 
power of the Bishop either to shorten the separation of 
the truly contrite, or to separate the negligent a longer 
time from the body of the Church.” 

That of Ancyra, in 314, decrees as follows: “We 
decree, that the Bishops, having considered the conduct 
of their lives, (7. e., the penitents) be empowered to show 
mercy, or to lengthen the time of penance. But chiefly let 
their former and subsequent life be examined, and thus 
lenity be shown them.” | 

Thus, St. Gregory VII. grants Indulgences to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, “‘ on condition,” as he writes: ‘“ that 
applying yourselt to good works and bewailing your sins, 
you make of your body a pure temple to God.” 

Pope Gelasius Il. approves the principle which says ; 
‘‘ Bach one receives the value of Indulgences in proportion 

to his penance and good works.” 
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fnnocent IV. writes: “ Although Indulgences are 
generally granted to labors, perils, and devout exercises, 
some, nevertheless, receive more benefit from them than 
others, according as they dispose themselves for them with 
greater devotion.” 

«<'The Man,” says Boniface VIII.: “who visits the 
Church of the Apostles most frequently and with the 
ereatest devotion, deserves and receives the most from 
Indulgences.” . 

When Pope Urban VIII. proclaimed the ordinary 
jubilee, he thus addressed himself to the patriarchs, 
mnetropolitans and bishops: “Instruct your people, that 
in vain will they expect’ to. derive any benefit from the 
sacred treasure of Indulgences, if they do not prepare 
themselves by a contrite and humble heart, and do not 
exercise themselves in works of Christian piety.” 

Dr. B. You said a moment ago that the guilty party 
not unfrequently implored the aid of the Martyrs to be 
released from these punishments, and that the Church not 
unfrequently listened to the prayers of the Martyrs. I do 
not understand this well, I thought that the one offended 
was God, and that not only pardon, but also remission of 
the temporal punishment must be implored from Him 
and granted by Him. 

Mr. K. Every good work according to the Catholie 
doctrine has a double value. Ist, it is meritorious, that is 
to say, every good work we do makes us better and more 
pleasing in God’s sight, and increases our reward in the 
world to come. 2ndly, it is satisfactory, that is to say, 1t 
pays part or the whole of the debt of temporal punishment 
which is due to our sins after they have been forgiven. 
Our good works have this double value on account of the 
union which there is between Christ and His members, the 
faithful. The actions of Jesus Christ had this double 
value, as He was both God and man. The satistactory 
value of His works was infinite, and more than enough to 
satisfy for the punishment both temporal and eternal due 
to the sins of mankind. Many of the Saints have likewise 
done and suffered more than was necessary for the sins of 
their most holy lives. “The Blessed Virgin was never 
stained with sin. St. John the Baptist was sanctified in his 
mother’s womb. The great number of Confessors and 
Martyrs, of spotless virgins and mortified anchorites, who 
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have passed their whole lives in prayer and fasting and 
sorrow, in disciplines and macerations of the flesh, have 
offered to God much more abundant satisfaction than 
they owed to His divine justice.” Bouvier on 
Indulgences. | 

It is further a point of Catholic doctrine that the 
meritorious works performed by Christians when in a state 
of grace, are useful not only to the performers themselves, 
but to all the members of the true Church, because we are 


all one body in Christ; for St. Paul says: » “TI rejoice in © 


my sufferings for you, and fill up these things that are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh for His 
body, which is the Church.” Col. ch. 1. v. 24. 

«This superabundance therefore of the satisfaction of 
Jesus Christ and the Saints and Martyrs which has never 
been and never will be fully applied, is the common 
property of all Christians, and forms what we call the 
inexhaustible store that the Church draws from when she 
grants an indulgence. When the Church grants an 
indulgence she applies to the sinner, who has received the 
remission of his sins, and is otherwise properly disposed, 
a part of this treasure of merits, and so remits to him the 
whole or a part of the temporary punishment, that 
remained due by him to God’s justice; that is the merits 
of the innocent revert to the repenting guilty, and the 
abundance of the former is made to supply the want of the 
latter.” Dallet. 

Mr. R. What you say seems to me to be quite 
natural. How often does not a father pardon a disobedient 
or spendthrift child, at the prayer of his beloved, well 
behayed brothers or sisters ? How frequently do not good 
boys beg off their beloved companions? <A king forgives 
a culprit at the prayer of his subjects, or on account of the 
merits of his ancestors. 

Mr. K. Very good Mr. Rau, and let me ask you 
Dr. Bernard ; what after all is the redemption of mankind 
by Jesus Christ but a general Indulgence, granted to man- 
kind by God Almighty, who deigns to accept the 
sufferings of His innocent son as a satisfaction for the sins 
of the world ? 

H. N. -But Holy Scripture teaches in clear terms in 
the parable of the ten virgins, that the good or saints 
cannot make over their good works to others; for the 
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five wise virgins did not give of their oil to the foolish 
whose lamps had gone out. 

Mr. K. You seem not to have understood well 
what I said before. I stated clearly that it is not the 
merits of the Saints that are made over to others, but the 
satisfactory value of their good works, which was more 
than they required to pay their own debts. As tor the 
merits of our good works, it cannot be made over to others, 
it is our own, and each one will be rewarded im heaven 
according to his merits. Besides in the parable you 
speak of the five foolish virgins represent those who have 
lost the oil of charity, or sanctifying grace, and are there- 
- fore out of the Communion of Saints. They do not want 
remission of the temporal punishment due to their sins, 
but remission of sin which the Sacrament of Penance alone 
can give them. 

Dr. B. You said a moment ago that the satisfaction 
of Christ is of infinite value. What need then can there 
be of the satisfaction of the Saints? ‘Io what is infinite 
nothing can be added *¢ 

Mr. K. Nothing can be added, it is true, in the 
way of direct and intrinsic value ; the merits of the Saints 
cannot add to the value of the merits of Christ, for in 
themselves they are infinitely beyond all price. But, as 
the merits of Christ are applied, not infinitely, but in 
measure and proportion, the merits of the Saints, by the 
sovereign will and dispensation of God, swell the treasury 
of the Church, and cause the fund of satisfactions therein 
contained to be more abundantly dispensed. ‘Their merits 
have an effect corrésponding to the effect of their prayers 
and intercessions. As the prayers and intercessions of the 
Saints obtain for us greater graces and blessings than 
would otherwise be bestowed upon us by God, so do their 
. merits or satisfactions positively contribute to make up a 
larger measure of remission of temporal punishment than 
would otherwise be given. 

H. N. But this seems to be disparaging to the merits 
of Christ. | 

Mr. K. Not in the least. “On the contrary, it 
enhances them; for the satisfactions of the Saints have no 
value whatever except through the merits of Christ, 
through whom alone they are what they are. From him 
it is that their works and sufferings derive what satisfying 
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force they have; and consequently all the glory thereof 
belones to him, and is really and actually referred to Him.” 

Dr. B. But how can one soul make satisfaction for 
another ? 

Mr. K. 1 reply simply again in the words of the 
Clifton Tracts * “that God so wills it that He has united 
His faithful together, as in one living body, that they may 
succour éach other, and what is wanting to one member 
may be supplied by another; and that the power to do this 
flows from the Head, which is Christ. In this consists the 
Communion of Saints, which is an article of the Creed. 
Allthe good that is done by the members of Christ’s 
Church conduces to the advantage of the whole body; 
as the labour, riches and virtues of each individual citizen 
contribute to the welfare of the state.” 


As the wind was rising, and the ship was beginning to 


toss a good deal, we thought it better to break up for the 
nonce, and to reserve the discussion about the utility of 
Indulgences for the next night. 


* Vol. ITI. Indulgenecs pp. 12, 15. 


SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. 


Well, Dr. Bernard,'said Herr Neumann the ‘next day 
after we had comfortably installed ourselves in a number 
of easy chairs ; when are you going to tell these gentlemen 
the adventure you hadin the Red Sea? But perhaps, my 
friends, a little twinge of self-love keeps the Doctor back 
from relating the occurrence, though I assure you gentle- 
men, the story is not a dry one at all. Now, Herr Neumann, 
this is indeed not very kind of you. No, self-love has 
nothing to do with the matter. The fact is Thad no 
opportunity so far, to tell these gentlemen what I did not 
consider worth while relating, though no doubt, as you 
humourously remark the adventure did not finishina dry 
manner. Let that be as it is, put in Mr. Rau, just let us 
hear the adventure. Well, my good friends, resumed Dr. 
Bernard, when our steamer arrived at Port Said, the Police _ 
Inspector accompanied by a number of his men brought 
into the steamer. two stalwart fellows whose very appear- 
ance made you conjecture that they belonged to the worst 
class of men. ‘They were handed over to the Captain, with 
severe injunction to have them closely watched and to see 
them safely given over to the charge of the Police in 
Bombay. They were indeed, as we found out later, two 
notorious robbers and cut-throats, who had managed to 
escape from the prison in Bombay and’ got as far as Port 
Said, where a cable-gram arrested their progress. The 
Captain had them put in chains at once and gave them in 
charge of one old stout sailor, with directions to have a 
sharp eye on them and not to spare corporal punishment 
in case they should prove refractory. We left Port Said 
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for Suez soon after, but we were detained in the Channel 
for 24 hours on account of a large steamer which had run 
aground. Everything went on smoothly during the day, 
but during the night the heat was simply suffocating. As 
I could not sleep in my cabin, I got up and went upon deck 
to smoke a cigar. Everything was quiet around us, there 
was no moon and the flickering light of the stars and of 
the steamer lamps was not sufficient to enable me 
to distinguish things at any considerable distance. The 
sailors lay stretched out on the deck and were snoring 
aloud. The Captain himself, sure that there was no 
danger, and aided probably by a strong potion imbibed 
before taking his station on deck had fallen asleep at his 
post. Isat down quietly and puffed away furiously at my 
cigar. A thousand thoughts passed rapidly before my 
mind. Whilst thus deeply absorbed I thought I heard a 
slight noise as if somebody were sliding down a cable ; then 
there was a splash in the water, and the moving of hands 
and feet as if some one were swiming. I got up at once and 
went to the side of the steamer where the noise came 
from, and I saw, or better thought I saw, two persons, 
swiming with all their might for the opposite shore. At 
first I supposed they were two sailors, who were off for 
- some nightly frolic. But a moment after, the thought flashed 
accross my mind that they were the two prisoners that 
had got at largeagain. I shouted at the top of my voice. 
The alarm having been given, Captain, officers, sailors, 
allwere up inamoment. As we were at the time anchored 
in the bitter lakes we perceived at once that would take 
the two escaped convicts sometime to reach the shore. 
Consequently a boat was lowered, six sturdy sailors and the 
first mate jumped into it and before the prisoners had time 
to reach the shore, they were upon them, put them in 
irons and safely brought them back to the steamer. To 
be sure, I received the heartfelt thanks of the Captain 
and of our old sailor, who had been caught napping as 
well as the congratulations of the crew and passengers. 
But our two rogues had vowed a summary revenge against 
the person who had thus cut short their hopes of hberty 
and had been the cause of their being again cast into irons. 
And they got it. In the Red Sea,as we were far from 
shore, and as there was little danger of our jail birds 
getting away again, the Captain allowed them a little 
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more liberty. Their chains were taken off, and at times 
they were ordered to help the sailors in clearing the deck. 
Early one fine morning I was quietly reading my news- 
paper in a retired nook on deck whilst the sailors were 
engaged in their morning duties of washing and cleaning 
the vessel. All on a sudden I felt a stream of water 
pouring on me, aud before I could realise where it could 
come 1 was wet totheskin. | shouted and screamed but it 
was too late. But what was the cause? My two rogues 
had been at the pump, one had pumped with all might 
and the other had directed the full charge of the hose 
upon me. Of course the matter was reported to the 
Captain. They were severely punished and put into irons 
again. But. what did they care, they had sworn to pay 
me off for spoiling their little place of escape and they 
had done so. At our arrivalin Bombay a force of police 
took charge of them and what became of them afterwards 
Ido not know. And now let us go down and take a glass 
of Soda and brandy, so that our story may not end too 
dryly. After this little indulgence we shall finish our 
discussion on Indulgences, for remember, my friends, we 
shall have to separate early next morning. 


When we had finished our drink we went on deck again 
and Dr. Bernard opened fire by saying :—You will never be 


able to prove that the use of Indulgences is useful to 
Christians. 7 
H. N. Certainly not. The Popes by their Indul- 
gences, have encouraged all manner of vile practices ; they 
have granted pardon for all sorts of crimes not only past 
but even future; the sin is pardoned before it is even 
committed; provided one pays a sufficient sum of money 
to the Pope, Bishop or Priest, one may obtain absolution 
from any crime without sorrow or repentance ; and to show 
you that this is not only my opinion but that of some of 
the great lights of the Protestant church, allow me to read 
ou the following :— * 
«The Papists have taken a notable course to secure 
* An Indulgence is a piece of paper given for the pardon of sin. This 
practice is contrary to Scripture and unnatural. The gate of heaven is not opened 
py the letters of either Pope or man. It is absurd to receive an Indulgence either 
gratis or for money. This sort of mean trade is unjust, and has not the approval of 


God. It does away with the generosity and protection of God, encourages men to sin 
and is against Scripture.’ Short Catechism etc. by: M. Th. Walz, page 70, 


Nos, 78, 79. 
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men from the fear of hell, that of penances and Indul- 
gences. ‘l'o those who will pay the price, absolutions are 
to be had for the most abominable and not to be named 
villanies, and license also for not a few wickedness.” 
Abominations of Popery, by de Coetlogan, p. 13. 

The Catholics procure ‘ indemnity for future gratifica- 
tions, by temporary abstractions and Indulgences, 
purchased at the Church of Rome.” Strictures on Female 
Education Vol. IL, P. 239, by Mrs. Hannah More. ; 

“Believers ought not to mourn for sin-for it was 
pardoned before it was committed.” 

Bishop Porteus P. 53, 54 calls Indulgences “ a method 
of making poor wretches believe, that wickedness here may 
become consistent with happiness hereafter—that repent- 
ance is explained away or overlooked among other things 
joined with it, as saying so many prayers and paying so 
much money.” 

Bishop Fowler says, the Popes “ by their Indulgences, 
pardons, and dispensations, which they claim a power from 
Christ of granting, and which they have sold in so in- 
famous a manner, have encouraged all manner of vile and 
wicked practices. They have contrived numberless 
methods of making a holy life useless, and of assuring the 
most abandoned of salvation, provided they will sufficiently 
pay the priests for absolution.” See also Benson “ on the 
man of sin.” 

Mr. R. Well, if all what Herr Neumann says is true, 
Mr. Keating, you Catholics must be a wicked set indeed. 
On the other hand it must be an easy and agreeable life 
that of a Catholic, provided he has plenty of money. But 
to tell you the truth, the accusations are so gross that I 
am sure they must be groundless. 

Mr. K.. And so they are. They are the grossest 
calumnies. For know that however great the power we 
concede to the Pope may be, he is not more powerful than 
Almighty God Himself. Now we Catholics hold that God 
cannot give leave to commit sin, cannot permit what is 
sinful of its own nature. Christ himself could not pardon 
sin before it was committed ; because this would imply that 
He pardoned the sinner without sorrow and repentance. 
The accusations are therefore the vilé fabrications of our 
most bitter adversaries, who cannot show a single Catholic 
book in which such a doctrine is taught or defended. 
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According to the doctrine of the Catholic Church mortal 
sin is forgiven only through the Sacraments of Baptism 
and Penance, and to adults never without true sorrow for 
their past sins, and a firm resolution to avoid them for the 
future. . 
H. N. But surely Mr. Keating, you cannot deny that 
Indulgences have been sold. The history of the time of 
Luther is full of instances to the point. Now I say to offer 
the remission of sin to the highest bidder, is a practice 
which can be qualified with no. milder epithet than 
abominable. The entrance into heaven becomes more or 
less easy according as a person has more or less money to 
fill the pockets of the Popes, Bishops and Priests. 

Mr. K. The epithet abominable would be too mild 
for the practice you speak of, if it really existed ; diabolical 
would be the proper name for it. But I deny that the 
Popes, or Bishops ever sold Indulgences ; for Indulgences 
according to the Council of Trent are “Heavenly 
Treasures.” So any one who would either buy or sell 
them would be guilty of the detestable crime of Simony. 
No doubt one of the conditions for gaining an Indulgence 
sometimes was, and not unfrequently is, the giving of an 
alms either to the poor, or for the propagation of the faith, 
for the building of asylums for the poor, sick or aged, or. 
for the erection of Churches. But not a pie has ever gone 
into the pockets of the Popes, Bishops or Priests, or was 
employed for worldly purposes. The instances quoted to 
the contrary by our adversaries are all false. I do not 
however deny that some abuses existed in practice regard- 
ing Indulgences. But what holy thing has the avarice of 
man not abused? Was not Our Saviour sold for 30 pieces 
of silver 2 Some of the Collectors of the above mentioned 
alms seem indeed to have abused their power. But thus 
proves nothing either against Indulgences nor against the 
Popes who granted them. The latter, as vigilant pastors 
of the Church, punished the offenders as soon as they were 
found out, and tried by their decrees and the adoption of 
the most stringent measures, to prevent these scandalous 
abuses for the future; as is clear from the following words 
of the Council of Lateran: ‘ Many of those who receive 
alms have given themselves out falsely for other persons, 
and have advanced certain objectionable propositions in 
their sermons ; we, therefore, forbid any to be admitted as 
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Collectors, who shall not have been authorized thereto by 
authentic letters from the Holy See or the diocesan 
Bishops. And then it shall not be lawful for them to 
propose anything but what shall be granted in their 
letters.” The Council of Vienne, in the year 1311, 
ordered that all Collectors of alms who abuse their trust or 
power, be immediately punished by the Bishops of the 
diocese where they are found. ‘The Council of Trent 
- seeing that these abuses had, unfortunately, not yet been 
eradicated, suppressed the office, and abolished the very 
name of Questor, or Collector. 

Dr. B. But it seems to me that after all there is some 
truth in Bishop Porteus’ words: ‘ Repentance is ex- 
plained away or overlooked,” a holy penitential life 
becomes useless, the fear of hell is done away with. 

Mr. K. I really am at a loss to understand how you 
can seriously think so. I have already told you that no 
sin can be forgiven without sorrow for it. Nor do Indul- 
gences exempt a Christian, “ whose life ought to be a 
perpetual penance,” from penance or good works, for in 
order to enter into life “ we must keep God’s command- 
ments ” and “abound in every good work.” Besides the 
very conditions laid down for the gaining of an Indulgence 
contradict your assertion. To gain an Indulgence, the 
usual conditions are confession, communion, fasting, alms- 
giving and prayer. The performance therefore of the 
most prominent good works. 

H. N. Yes, but the works enjoined for gaining an 
Indulgence were often irreligious or profane ; for what has 
war and strife to do with penance? Thusin the middle 
ages in the time of the Crusades, provided one was ready 
to pin the Cross to his coat and fight against the un- 
believers, he was assured of the remission of his sin, no 
matter how wicked the life he had led or was leading. 

_ Mr. K. I deny that the Church ever granted Indul- 
gences for irreligious and profane works. If you look 
upon the Crusades as such a work, I beg to differ from 
you; for to abandon country and home, and to devote 
oneselves to the laborious task of fighting in distant 
climes, to regain the sepulchre of Christ from the hands of 
the infidels, is not a profane and irreligious work in my 
opinion. As for your assertion that Indulgences were 
granted irrespective of the life they were leading, I have 
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but to state that such an assertion is confuted by the 
decrees of the Council of Clermont which says : “ Who- 
ever shall go to Jerusalem to liberate the Church of God, 
out of pure devotion, and not for the purpose of obtaining 
honour or money, let the journey be counted in lieu of all 
penance.” These words, you see, exclude sordid motives 
and do not speak of remission of sin, but of the penance, 
the temporal satisfaction due to it. If many of the 
Crusaders took up the Cross out of sordid and profligate 
motives, it follows only that they did not enter into the 
spirit of the Church, and consequently did not partake of 
the spiritual benefits, which the Church offered to those, 
who had those purer intentions enjoined by the Church. 

H. N. But these Indulgences are so easily gained, a 
few short prayers, a little alms, or so on, is all that is 
required. 

Mr. K. The good works required may seem slight to 
you if you consider them in themselves. But they are 
great in the sight of God when they are performed with 
faith and charity. Besides if our doctrine be well under- 
stood, it will appear that we Catholics require far more for 
gaining even the remission of the temporal punishment 
of our sins than Protestants require for the pardon of 
the sin itself. Protestants for the remission of sins 
require faith only. It alone is sufficient to remit the guilt 
of all sins whatsoever, and all pains due to them, both 
temporal and eternal. The Catholic Church on the con- 
trary, besides faith, requires (a) confession, ()) restitution, 
in case the good name or property of our neighbour has 
been injured. (c) Sorrow with a firm purpose of amend- 
ment, (d) the performance of the penance enjoined by the 
priest, and if this does not fully satisfy the divine justice 
for past transgressions, (@) the assumption of voluntary 
penitential works. ‘The place of the latter alone may be 
supplied by Indulgences. 

Hl. N. But the very name of Indulgence seems to 
imply this. To Indulge in what? To lead a freer life of sin, 

Ur. K. The word Indulgence does indeed imply a 
relaxation ; not arelaxation of the kind you and your 
Protestant friends imagine, but simply a mitigation of 
those severe Canonical penances, which in the days of 
primitive fervour the Church imposed upon her delinquent 
children. Thé penances imposed formerly are a warning 
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tous. ‘They show us how great an evil sin appeared in 
the eyes of the first pastors of the Church, and the severe 


rigours they thought necessary to expiate it. They 


Ae, 


animate our zeal to perform with fervour at least the small 
penance imposed upon us now-a-days. 

Here closed our discussion for the night. Early next 
morning we arrived at B. where we were strongly reminded 
that nothing here below is lasting, for the happy hours 
we were still to spend together were numbered. Dr. 
Bernard took the train for C., and I, and my-two remaining 
companions set off together for M. Before separating 
however Dr. Bernard promised me to come and spend his 
summer vacation in M. We likewise agreed that the next 
subject of our discussion should be the Holy Eucharist. 

To complete this treatise on Indulgences may be added 
the following from Father Smarius :— 

“ Points of Controversy.” “ You have frequently read, 
or heard Catholics speak of a jubilee, a plenary Indulgence, 
and a partial Indulgence, v.g., of seven or ten years, of 


forty days, and the hke ; and you would perhaps wish to 


know the meaning of these expressions. Allow us, in 
conclusion, to explain the nature of these Indulgences. - 
The word jubilee comes from the Hebrew word jobel> and 
means joy, cheerfulness, and by extension, remission, 
liberty. Among the Jews the jubilee took place every 
fifty years, and its privileges were, that all the lands 
returned to their former owners, all debts were cancelled, 
and freedom was restored to slaves. Among Catholics it 
is an extraordinary plenary Indulgence, granted by the 
successors of St. Peter, to the whole Church ; and its 
special advantages are in the extraordinary powers which 
the Pontiff gives to all approved Confessors, to absolve 
their penitents from certain reserved cases of conscience, 
and to commute simple vows. <A plenary Indulgence is 
the entire remission of all the temporal punishments which 
remained due to sin, after the guilt and the eternal punish- 
ments had been forgiven by contrition, confession and 
absolution ; so that whoever should fulfil all the conditions » 
required to gaina plenary Indulgence, would, the moment 
he gains it, be free from all the “consequences of his sins, 
and were he to die at that moment, would immediately go 
to-Heaven. A partial Indulgence is the remission of a 
part only of our temporary indebtedness to Divine justice 
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for our past sins. An Indulgence of so many years, or 
days, means not only a remission of so many years or days 
of public Canonical penances, but the remission of as much 
temporary indebtedness as would have been eained by a 
faithful submission to, and compliance with, the Canonical 
penances of the primitive Church. The better to under- 
stand this view, you should remember, that during the 
first ages of the Church, she was accustomed to impose 
long and rigorous penances upon her delinquent children. 
Thus, if any one performed unnecessarily any servile work 
on Sunday, the individual was condemned to a fast of 
three years, on bread and water. A ten days’ fast was 


imposed on those who talked in the Church during Divine » 


service. Whoever was wanting in respect to his parents 
was condemned to do penance during three years, and 
during seven if he struck them. Backbiting was punished 
by a fast of seven days, on bread and water ; to bear false 
witness against one’s neighbour, by a penance of seven 
years’ duration. Usurers had three years’ penance, during 
the first of which they were to fast on bread and water. 
Adultery was visited with seven or ten, and incest with 
twelve years’ penance. Revolts against spiritual or 
temporal rulers were punished with life-long penance ; and 
homicide with standing at the Church-door during Divine 
service, for life, and privation of Holy Communion till the 
hour of death. When the charity of those heroic times 
passed away, much of this disciplinary rigour gradually 
passed away with it, and other penitential works were 
enjoined and annexed, as conditions to the Indulgences, 
which the Church granted to her children. You read, 
also, of quarantine Indulgences. They mean Indulgences 
of forty days, and have reference to the same Canonical 
penances of the first ages of the Church. When those 
Indulgences are applied to the souls in Purgatory, they 
signify a remission of so much temporal indebtedness or 
sufferings incurred by them, as would have been removed 
by the corresponding Canonical penances in the primitive 
Church. Indulgences are sometimes local, when they are at- 
tached to acertain place, such as a Church, or Oratory ; per- 
sonal, when granted to certain communities, confraternities, 
or pious associations and persons only. Finally, real Indul- 
gences are those attached to things, or objects of piety, such 


as crosses, images, beads, medals, and the like.” 
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EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. 


Early one fine morning in May, Dr. Bernard, as he had 
promised, landed in M. where he was met by all his old 
friends, who had come to give him a hearty welcome. We 
drove off together to my Bungalow, where he was to make 
a month’s stay. Dr. Bernard was in high spirits and he 
had many stories to tell. The following he favoured us 
_ with the first night of our meeting :-— 

The train was just midway between C. and Y. when at. 
the Station of Z. a smart looking young man entered my 
carriage, and sat down just opposite me in the corner. The 
train whistled and off we went at full Indian speed, that 
is about 12 miles an hour. The young man I speak of 
being a perfect stranger to me, I felt adverse to enter into 
conversation with him. But hardly had the train started 
five minutes, when the fellow accosted me with: “Sir, 
please, what o’clock is it?” In answer, I took out my gold 
watch, and turning it mechanically towards him I made the 
watch answer him in my stead. Here of course ended our 
conversation, and as I was rather sleepy I leaned my head 
upon the arm-rests of the carriage and was soon fast asleep. 
I remained in the region of dreamland for a full hour 
when I was awaked rather abruptly by the stopping of the 
train at the Station of X. ‘How long do we stop here?” 
inquired I of the guard that was opening the door. “Half 
an hour, Sir,” was his reply. ‘Where is the refreshment 
room?” “Yonder, Sir, if you please.” Having alighted from 
the carriage, I entered the refreshment room, got a good 
solid breakfast, and lighting a cigar began puffing away 
with infinite pleasure. So far every thing had gone on 
perfectly well. And now I wished to know how much time 
there was to the departure of the train; accordingly I 
put my hand into my waistcoat pocket, where I am accus- 
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tomed to keep my gold watch. Butlo! my watch had 
disappeared. But where might I have lost it? Not in the 
carriage, for I had pulled it out of my pocket only once, 
and then put it in again. Nor could I have lost it in the 
passage from the carriage to the refreshment room, because a 
heavy gold watch dropping down is something to attract 
attention. There was but one explanation left. It had 
been stolen by that inquisitive fellow passenger of mine. 
Surely he had a pair of ill-looking eyes, and had he not 
asked me what o’clock it was? Enamoured of my watch, 
he must have taken it out of my pocket while I was sound 
asleep. But what was I to do now? ‘To have recourse to 
a Policeman was a long affair. Then, I had no witness to 
prove his guilt. I therefore made up my mind to play the 
scoundrel a trick. According I wrote on an official paper 
a kind of Police-warrant; then without telling anybody of 
the fact, I asked the guard to bring me again to my for- 
mer carriage. But the scoundrel was not there. I did not 
lose courage for all this: I went along the whole train, 
looking inside the carriages. At last I found my fine 
fellow sitting alone in a corner of the smoking car. All 
right, said I to myself, so stepping into the car, I sat 
down ina corner just opposite my suspected friend and 
smoked a cigar. When I had finished about one half of it, 
I threw it out of the window. I took out my spectacles, 
wiped them nicely, and put them on my nose. Having 
taken out my pretended Police-warrant I began staring 
at my fellow, casting from time to time a glance on the 
mysterious paper. It seems that the scoundrel was not a 
thief by trade, for he got somewhat confused at my rather 
extraordinary behaviour. After a little while, “please, Sir,” 
said I, “what o’clock isit?” ‘I, I, [do not know,” broke out 
the scoundrel. “Youdon’t know,” I replied: “You don’t 
know: please take out my gold watch which you stole 
from me, and you will be able to answer my question.” 
His eyes dropped, the colour of his face changed and he 
muttered I do not know what. “Listen to me, then,” I 
roared out, and then I began reading the pretended Police- 
warrant, adding of course a minute description of his very 
person. The firmness of my voice, the security with which 
I charged him with the theft of my watch utterly deconcer- 
tedmy man. “Sir,” he said with great commotion, “I avow 
it, I stole your watch. See here it is. But, pray pardon 
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me this time,” and so saying, he handed me my watch, 
and dropped down on his knees, imploring mercy. I was 
so rejoiced at the happy termination of my innocent trick, 
that I could not help smiling. “Then get up,” said I, “and 
sit down. How oldare you?” “Twenty two,” was his answer. 
“You are young then,” | replied. “Take care, Sir, not to 
begin with watches, for you will next take bank notes, 
and afterwards, you will end on the gallows. But by the 
by, have youa mother?” “Yes, Sir.” “Well I do not like to 
break the heart of a poor woman by sending you to prison, 
as you richly deserve: go I pardon you: but let this be 
your first and your last time”: and so saying I lighted a 
match and to his great pleasure 1 burned the simulated 
Police-warrant. But I have been rather long and it 1s 
high time to begin our controversial talk. The subject as 
we agreed upon at our departure, was to be the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Mr. R. In the beginning of every discussion it is of 
the highest importance to understand well the points in 
dispute. Please, tell us therefore, Mr. Keating, what the 
Eucharist is in the Catholic sense of the word, 

Mr. K. In the Catholic sense of the word, in the Eu- 
charist the bread and wine are changed, by the words of 
consecration, into the real body and blood of Christ, and 
consequently Jesus Christ Himself, true God and true man, 
is truly, really and substantially present in the Sacrament. 
It is the living Body of our Saviour, united to His living 
Blood, to His Soul, to His Divinity. Christ is present in 
every part of the host, so that when the priest breaks the 
host into different parts he does not break or divide the 
body of Christ, but only the exterior symbol, the appear- 
ance of bread which hides the divine body of our Saviour 
present on the altar. Jesus Christ is likewise entirely 
present in the chalice, and in every drop of it. 

Dr. B. and H. N. (in one voice). Well the doctrine 
which you have laid down is simply absurd and impossible. 

Mr. K. My dear Doctor, I beg you not to forget that 
both you and Herr Neuman are Protestants, that your 
principle is, the Bible and the Bible only. 

The question therefore at issue between you and us 
Catholics is this: Is the above doctrine, held by the 
Catholic Church, clearly laid down in Scripture or not? If 
it is, you are bound to admit it no matter how absurd and 
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impossible it may seem to you. However I hope to show 
you later on that there is nothing absurd in this doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. 

H. N. Well, let’s stick to the Bible. The Bible no- 
where teaches this doctrine. 

Mr. K. Here you are very much mistaken. It is not 
only in one place but in several that this doctrine is laid 
down in the clearest and strongest terms. For clearness 
sake I shall divide the proofs into four classes. In the 
first class I shall rank the words regarding the promise of 
this Sacrament, in the second the words of the institution 
themselves, in the third the teaching of St. Paul, and in 
the fourth the teaching of the Fathers of the early Church, 
say of the three first centuries, the testimony of whom all 
Protestants admit. 

Dr. B. Now begin with the first class, the words of 
the promise, found in the 6th chapter of St. John. 

Mr. R. Well, Mr. Keating, before beginning your 
argument please read this chapter for me; or at least that 
part of it which has reference to the Kucharist; for, you 
cannot suppose me to know your whole Bible by heart, as 
no doubt your two learned friends here do. 

Mr. K. There is no need indeed of reading the whole 
chapter. For in the first portion of it there is an account 
of the stupendous miracle wrought by our Saviour in feeding 
five thousand men, without counting the women and chil- 
dren, with five barley loaves. From the 26th to about the 
48 verse Jesus Christ urges upon his hearers the absolute 
necessity of believing in Him; and then gradually leads 
them from the Manna which their forefathers had eaten in 
the desert to the true Manna, the true bread of life, His 
own precious body and blood, to be given in the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist. What follows I shall read to you, 
as it relates directly to the matter in question. (Taking the 
Bible he reads). ‘‘I am the bread of life. Your fathers 
did eat Manna in the desert; and they died. This is the 
bread descending down from heaven; that if any one eat 
of it he may not die. Iam the living bread that came 
down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread he shall 
live for ever, and the bread which I will give, is my flesh 
for the life of the world. The Jews, therefore, debated 
among themselves, saying: How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat? Then Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say 
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unto you: Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his blood, you shall not have life in you. He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting 
life: and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh 
ig meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and 
Tin him. As the living Father hath sent me, and | live 
by the Father; so he that eateth me, the same also shall 
live by me. This is the bread that came down from heaven. 
Not as your fathers did eat Manna, and died. He that 
eateth this bread, shall live forever. These things he said 
teaching in the Synagogue in Capharnaum. Many, there- 
fore, of his disciples hearing it said: This saying 1s hard, 
and who can hear it? But Jesus, knowing in himself that 
his disciples murmured at this, said to them: Doth this 
scandalize you? If then you shall see the son of man 
ascend up where he was before? It is the spirit that 
quickeneth : the flesh profiteth nothing : The words that 
1 have spoken to you are spirit and life, But there 
are some of you that believe not. For Jesus knew 
from the beginning who they were that did not believe, 
and who he was that would betray him. And he said: 
therefore did I say unto you that no man can come to me, 
unless it be given him by my Father. After this many of 
his disciples went back, and walked no more with him. 
Then Jesus said to the twelve: Will you also go away? 
And Simon Peter answered him: Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we 
have believed and have known that thou art the Christ 
the Son of God. Jesus answered them: have not I chosen 
you twelve; and of you one is a devil? Now he meant Judas 
Iscariot, the son of Simon; for this same was about to 
betray him; whereas he was one of the twelve.” 

Mr. R. The question regarding the interpretation of 
this chapter of St. John, it seems to me, reduces itself to 
a simple matter of fact, namely did Jesus Christ speak in 
this chapter of the Holy Eucharist or not? 

Mr. K. No doubt it does, but we Catholics do not 
pretend that the whole chapter treats of the Eucharist, for 
it is clear that it does not, since there is question of the mul- 
tiplication of bread, of faith and of the incarnation, in a 
great part of the chapter. The expressions our Saviour 
makes use of especially from the 26th to 48th verse were 
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familiar to the Jews as referring to faith. The idea of giv- 
ing bread and of partaking of food were commonly applied 
to teaching and religious instruction. Thus we read in the 
book of Isaiah: “ All that thirst come unto the waters, and 
you that have no money, make haste, buy and eat. Hearken 
diligently to me, and eat that which is good.”—Is. IV. 5, 2. 
“To eat” is here the same as to listen to instruction. Our 
Saviour quoting Deuteronomy says “ Not on bread alone 
does man live, but on every word that cometh out of the 
mouth of God.” Matt. 4. 4. ; 

The dispute therefore regards only the portion which 
begins with the 48th or according to some the 50th verse. 
Protestants maintain that even this part up to the end 
treats of faith, whereas we Catholics maintain that our 
Saviour changes the topic of conversation and talks about 
the real eating of His body and blood. 

Mr. R. What do you say to this, Doctor? 

Dr. B. Yes, we Protestants do maintain and mghtly 
that even in this latter portion of our Saviour’s discourse 
there is question of eating His body and blood not sacra- 
mentally but spiritually by faith. 

Mr. K. This I cannot admit, for our Saviour says 
clearly in the future tense, “the bread which I will give.” 
Now had He meant by the eating of bread only a spiritual 
action inasmuch as He is laid hold of by faith without any 
reference to the Sacramental species, He should not have 
used the future; for eating by faith is a thing of all times 
and the same at all times. for even the fathers of the old 
Testament eat Christ in that way. 

This argument becomes stronger if we consider the dis- 
tinction which Christ makes between the gift of His Father 
and His own gift. Of His Father’s gift He says in the 
present tense: “My Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven” but of His own He speaks in the future: 
“The bread which [ will give” for the gift of the Father 
was already present, that is, His Son Incarnate, but the 
gift of the Son, His flesh in the Sacrament, was future. 

H. N. If the gift of the Son, the flesh and blood of 
our Saviour in the Sacrament was future, if the Sacrament 
was not instituted as yet, as you admit, how then can you 
suppose that here He speaks of it ? 

Mr. K. This objection was already made in the time 
of Bellarmine. But it is simply ridiculous to assert that 
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because the Sacrament was not as yet instituted, our Savi- 
our could not speak of it. When He spoke to Nicodemus 
about the necessity of Baptism, this Sacrament was not as 
yet instituted. If the words were taken in a figurative 
sense of feeding on Christ’s body by faith or believing in 
Him, the same difficulty would hold good. Notice further 
the distinction our Saviour makes again and again between 
the eating of His flesh and the drinking of His blood, 
between food and drink. This distinction would be useless 
unless He speaks of giving Himself under the species of 
bread and wine, since the spiritual reception by faith does 
not stand in need of this distinction; for eating or drinking 
by faith are the same. Besides our Saviour’s words must 
be taken in the proper or literal sense unless the contrary 
is evidently proved; and it would be absurd for our Sayiour 
to affirm again and again upon oath, that they must eat 
His flesh when they were to do it only figuratively. Flesh 
by itself means flesh, and to eat means a corporal action, 
by which food is passed from the mouth to the stomach. 
But this is not done when Christ is eaten by faith. 

H.N. Christ speaks of that eating of His flesh which 
gives life, for He says: “He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, hath life everlasting.” 

Now the spiritual eating by faith alone gives eternal 
life, and not the Sacramental eating, for St. Paul tells us: 
“ He who eats unworthily, eats judgment to himself.” 

Mr. K. The Sacramental eating also gives life, but 
conditionally, that is, if we eat well disposed. This bread 
of itself always vivifies, but its effect may be impeded by 
the indisposition of the recipient. In the same manner as 
bodily food of itself, strengthens our body, but does not 
always produce this effect on account of the indisposition 
of our stomach, so also this heavenly food on account of 
this indisposition of our soul does not always produce its 
effect. All God’s promises have a condition annexed to 
them. Our Saviour says: “All who ask shall receive.” But 
many do not receive, and why not? Because they ask not 
rightly. He further says: “ He that believeth in me hath 
everlasting life.” Does this mean that nothing more than 
faith is required for salvation? Is not each one bound to 
keep the Commandments besides? 

Dr. B. There can be no question in this chapter of 
the Sacramental eating of the body and blood of our 
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Saviour, for there is question here of a precept which all 
are obliged to fulfil, as is clear from the words: “ Unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
rou shall not have life in you.” Now how can little child- 
ren fulfil this precept, how can they receive bread and 
wine? Nay even grown up persons cannot always do so. 
So these persons and all the children that die before they 
are capable of receiving the Sacramental species, would 
be lost. 

Mr. K. I do not see how you get over the same 
difficulty in your supposition of eating Christ by faith. I 
think you must grant that it is harder for children to 
believe in Christ than to eat a morsel of bread or to take 
a sip of wine. And what about those who have lost the 
use of their reason? It is therefore evident that the pre- 
cept regards only adults and those who are capable of 
fulfiling it. The rest are excluded as is the case in every 
other precept. 

Mr. R. See here Doctor, your objection was a mere 
quibble and the answer Mr. Keating gives you is to the 
point. But in order to get at the true meaning of these 
passages I think we ought to remember that in order to 
understand thoroughly any discourse we read we should 
endeavour as much as possible to find out the meaning the 
speaker himself wished to give to the expressions which 
he uttered, and the sense which those who were actually 
listening to him at the time he spoke gave to those very 
same expressions. What do you say to this criterion, 
Doctor and Herr Neumann? 

Dr. B. Well, I have no fault to find with it: let Mr. 
Keating prove that Jesus Christ meant these words to be 
taken in the literal sense and that the Jews understood 
them in that way, and I shall be satisfied. | 

Mr. K. 1am quite prepared to prove both; and first 
with regard to Jesus Christ, I remark with His Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman, “It was a common practice with our 
Saviour to adapt His discourse to the circumstances in which 
He was placed and to make use of the miracle which He 
performed to inculcate some doctrine which seemed to have 
a special connexion with it. For instance, in the 9th 
chapter of St. John, having cured a blind man, He pro- 
ceeds to reprove the Pharisees for their spiritual blindness. 
In the 12th chapter of St. Matthew, after having cast out 
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a devil, He proceeds to discourse upon the subject of evil 
spirits.” This being His practice, it is evident that if 
ever He did wish for a favorable opportunity to prepare 
His hearers for the reception of the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist, He could not in the whole 
course of His ministry have found one more suited. to His 
purpose than the miracle just wrought of feeding five 
thousand men, without counting the women and children, 
with five barley loaves, and after sating the cravings of 
their hunger, gathering twelve basketfuls of fragments. 
For, as here by blessing the bread He gave it a new effi- 
cacy, and made it sufficient to feed several thousands, we 
could not suppose any thing more parallel to that Sacra- 
ment, wherein His body is in a manner multiplied, so as to 
form the food of all mankind in whatever part of the 
world. : 

H.N. This is all very well, but please come to the 
pint and show that Jesus Christ meant these words in a 
literal sense. 

Mr. R. Allow me to make a remark, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. K. With the greatest pleasure, even two if you 
lke. 

Mr. R. There is nothing in which we are less at 
liberty to vary from ordinary acceptation than in con- 
ventional tropical phrases. Thus if we say that a man 
suffers like a lamb, we understand that he is meek and 
patient like a lamb. If we say that he is a tiger, we mean 
that he is brutal, cruel like a tiger. If we call a person 
a lion we understand that he is strong and generous at 
the same time; and though a lion is also extremely agile in 
leaping and running, nevertheless, we never mean to ex- 
press these qualities when we call him a lion. We must 
therefore inquire what meaning the Jews attached to 
these terms. 

Mr. K. Mr. Ran, you could not have made a remark 
more in my favor; for “the term eating a person’s flesh, 
besides its sensible carnal meaning, had an established, 
fixed, invariable tropical signification among the Jews, 
namely of doing by thought or deed, but principally by 
false and calumnious accusation, a grevious injury to an 
‘ndividual.” For instance, we have, in the 27th Psalm, 
this expression,—“ While the wicked drew near against 
me, to eat my flesh;”—that is, as all commentators upon it 
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have agreed, to oppress, to vex, to ruinme. Againin the 
19th chapter of Job: “Why do you persecute me, and are 
not satisfied with my flesh;”—that is, with eating my flesh, 
calumniating and persecuting me by words. In the Prophet 
Micheas, again, —“W hoeat the flesh of my people;”—that is, 
who oppress them and do them serious injury. In Ecclesias- 
tes (civ.)—“The fool foldeth his arms together, and eats his 
own flesh,” that is, he destroys, ruins himself. Besides 
among the Arabs who have inherited not only the land but 
also the feelings of the Jews, the most common form of ex- 
pression to designate calumny, is to say that a person eats 
the flesh of another. Thirdly, in the Syro-Chaldean lan- 
guage in which our Saviour spoke, there is no expression for 
‘to accuse or calumniate,’ except ‘to eat a morsel of the person 
calumniated.’ Besides the simple drinking of blood was 
against the law of God, and the drinking of human blood 
was considered the greatest curse which God could pos- 
sibly inflict upon His enemies, see Gen. ch. 9. v. 4, Lev. ch.’7. 
v.10, 1 Sam. ch. 14. v.33, Judith ch.11.v.10, 11, Wisd.ch.11. 
v. 7, Apos. ch. 16. v. 6; and in Jer. ch. 19. v. 8, 9, we read 
that as a plague which would astonish all men, the citizens 
should be obliged to “eat every man the flesh of his friend.” 

Mr. R. Well, if this is so, it seems to me proved be- 
yond all doubt that Jesus Christ could not have meant 
these expressions to be taken in any other than the literal 
sense. For no person desirous of having his doctrine well 
received by his hearers will make use of illustrations that 
are odious to them. 

Dr. B. Halloo, Mr. Rau, always ready to give a de- 
cision before you have heard both sides of the question. 
Now what would you say if I were to prove to you that 
Jesus Christ at times made use of the most odious illustra- 
tions to propose his doctrines. 

Mr. R. Well, let’s hear what you have to say. 

Dr. B. I suppose Mr. Keating is well aware of our 
Saviour’s inculeating frequently the necessity of patient 
suffering under the repulsive image of carrying the cross. 


If there was anything hateful to the Jews it was the cross, 


the instrument used in the execution of the meanest culprits, 
and a mark of their bondage to strangers. 

Mr. K. “Tmustdeny all parallelism between the cases. 
The cross might be ignominious, and as such, odious, but 
it was not necessarily criminal. To eat blood was considered 
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essentially wicked; and to teach a doctrine figuratively 
by ordering a person to commit what he deems a heinous 
crime, is very different from telling him to submit to what 
is merely disgraceful.” Besides “the doctrine of morti- 
fication is necessarily and essentially harsh, disagreeable, 
humiliating and painful, and might consequently be well 
represented by the metaphor of the cross which so exactly 
comprised all these qualities. But the doctrine of faith in 
Christ, is in itself most cheering and most delightful.” 

Mr. R. Well, Doctor, after all I was not so very rash 
in my decision, and I do not see how with these feel- 
ings on the part of the Jews, you can suppose that Jesus 
Christ, if He was desirous of proposing to them a doctrine, 
would have clothed it under such imagery, as was never 
used by them except to describe a heinous transgression of 
the divine law, or the denunciation of a signal curse and 
judgment from God. Mr. Keating is, therefore, warranted 
in arguing from this, that such necessity obliged Him to 
use these expressions, as that he could not possibly depart 
from them, if He wished to propound his doctrine; and 
that he was driven to them, however revolting, because 
He could not adequately state it in other words. And 
this necessity could only be their forming the literal ex- 
pression of the doctrine proposed. 

Mr. K. I think therefore that at least in looking at 
the question from this point of view, we have the strongest 
presumption that the words of Jesus Christ are to be 
taken in their literal sense. 

Mr. R. But how did the Jews understand them ? 

Mr. K. It is quite evident that they understood 
Christ’s words in a literal sense. For no sooner did He 
say: ‘and the bread which I will give is my flesh ””?—than 
they instantly murmured and exclaimed: “How can this 
man give us His flesh to eat?” If they had thought He 
still spoke of faith in Him, nothing was easier than to 
understand Him, as they had already heard Him speak 
on the subject without complaint. Their complaint there- 
fore and the very words of it show that they believed Him 
to propose something new and impossible to perform. 
This could only be if they understood His words in their 
literal sense. 

H.N. But they were wrong in taking them m a 
literal sense and they were reproved for doing so by our 
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Saviour for he tells them: “It is the Spirit that quicken- 
eth: the flesh profiteth nothing, the words that I have 
spoken to you, are spirit and life.” Verse 64. 

Mr. K. First allow me to observe that even accord- 
ing to some of the greatest Protestant divines such as 
Kuinol, Horne, Blomfield and Scheusster, nothing can be 
drawn from this verse for setting aside the literal inter- 
pretation of this last part of the chapter. Secondly, I 
answer directly in the words of the great bishop of Hippo, 
St. Augustine, “What means the flesh profiteth nothing”? 
It profits nothing in the way iu which they understood it; 
for they imagined Him to speak of flesh as it is torn to 
pieces in a dead body, or as it is sold in the shambles, and 
not as it is animated by the Spirit. Wherefore it is said, 
“the flesh profiteth nothing,” just in the same way as it 
is said elsewhere ; ‘‘ knowledge puffeth up” (1 Cor. viii. 1). 
Does it follow, then, from these words, that we must hate 
Knowledge? far from it. What then is meant by saying that 
‘knowledge puffeth up’? It does so when it stands alone, 
without charity ; therefore the Apostle immediately adds, 
‘but charity edifieth” Add to knowledge charity, and 
then knowledge will be useful, not by itself, but through 
charity. So here also, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing,’ that 
is the flesh alone; but let the Spirit be joined to the flesh, 
as charity to knowledge, and it profits very much.’ | 

Dr. B. To this passage of St. Augustine I have to 
oppose another passage from the same author on the same 
chapter, in which he expressly shows that the words are to 
be taken in the spiritual sense of eating Him by faith, for 
he says: “Why do you prepare your teeth and stomach? 
believe and you have eaten. Believe in Him, for this is 
eating His flesh.” 

Mr. K. St. Augustine wrote these words when he 
was explaining that part of the chapter where there is 
question of faith in the incarnation, for he had not as yet 
come to the place where there is question of the Eucharist. 
But to prove to you still more clearly that the words of 
Jesus Christ are to be taken in a literal sense let us examine 
how Christ acted when the people or His disciples had 
misunderstood Him, and how He acted when they had 
understood Him rightly, but found difficulty in accepting 
His doctrine. Now it can be proved without contradiction 
that whenever they misunderstood His words and took 
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them literally when he meant them figuratively, He in- 
variably explained His meaning and told them that they 
were*wrong in taking literally what he meant figura- 
tively. On the contrary whenever the Jews understood 
Him rightly in a literal sense, and objected to the doctrine 
proposed, He repeated the very phrases which had given 
offence. 

Mr. R. Be good enough to give some examples to 
prove your assertion. 

Mr. K. With the greatest pleasure. The first is a 
well known passage in His interview with Nicodemus (John 
ch. 3). Our Saviour said to him: “Amen, amen, I say to 
thee, unless a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” Nicodemus takes this, as the Jews do in 
our case, literally, and objects, “ How can a man be born 
again when he is old? Our Redeemer replies: “‘ Amen, 
amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter ito the kingdom of 
heaven.” This is manifestly an explanation of the doctrine, 
teaching him that a person must be born again spiritually, 
through the agency of water. He does not allow Nicode- 
mus to remain in his mistake, which arose from a mis- 
interpretation of the figurative expression. In the 16th 
chapter of St, Mathew, 5th verse we read “ Jesus said to His 
disciples; take heed and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.” The disciples understood Him 
literally, as speaking of the bread used by the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, and “thought among themselves, ‘saying, 
because we have taken no bread.” He lets them know 
that He was speaking figuratively: “Why do you not 
understand that it was not concerning bread I said to you, 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees?”’ 
He is very careful to correct them, although no great harm 
could come from this mistaken interpretation. But mark 
a very special circumstance with regard to this passage. 
Our Saviour said that His disciples had misunderstood 
him, and accordingly, in the 12th chapter of St. Luke, 
when He wished to make use of the same image to the 
crowds assembled, remembering how He had been on a 
former occasion misunderstood by His Apostles, He was 
careful to add the explanation. “Beware,” He says, 
“ of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy ;” thus 
guarding against the recurrence of that misunderstanding 
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which had previously taken place. In John ch, 4. v.32, Jesus 
says to his disciples: ‘I have food to eat which you know 
not of ;” and they asked: “hath any man broughs Him 
anything to eat?” Jesus said: ‘‘ My food is to do the will of 
Him that sent me.” Here again He corrects their mistake, 
and shows that He is speaking figuratively. In the 11th 
chapter of St. John, 11th verse, Jesus says to His disciples: 
‘Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth.’ They here again mis- 
take His meaning; “ Lord, if he sleepeth he will do well:” 
they understood that refreshing sleep would be the means 
of his recovery; “‘but Jesus spoke of death, but they 
thought that He spoke of the repose of sleep. Then, 
therefore, Jesus said to them plainly: ‘Lazarus is dead.” 
No harm could have ensued from their continuing in their 
original belief, that Lazarus was likely to recover, as our 
Saviour intended to raise him from the dead; but he would 
not allow them to take His figurative words literally, and 
therefore He plainly said: “ Lazarus is dead,” showing 
that He meant the expressjon figuratively, and not literal- 
ly. Another instance; when the disciples took literally 
His expression in the 19th chapter of Matthew, “ that it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” . He, 
as usual, corrects them by adding “that it was a thing 
impossible to man but not to God.” They had taken His 
words literally, and consequently understood them of an 
absolute practical impossibility: but he did not mean the 
figure expressive of impossibility to be pushed so far; and 
accordingly He rejoins, that only humanly speaking such 
salvation was impossible, but that with God all things are 
possible. In the eighth chapter Jesus says: ‘ Wither I go 
you cannot come;” and they said: ‘ Will He kill himself?” 
But He rephed: ‘You are from below, I am from above,— 
you are of this world, I am not of this world.” That is to 
say, “I go to the world to which I belong, and you can- 
not come to it, as you do not belong to it.” 

Dr. B. There are, however, some instances where 
the Jews misunderstood our Saviour and he gave no ex- 
planation ; for when He told them: ‘ Destroy the temple 
and in three days I will raise it up,” the Jews thought that 
He was speaking of the temple of Jerusalem in which He 
was then standing, an erroneous interpretation which they 
retained to the end, for they made it a charge against 
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Him at his trial. The Apostles themselves, as appears 
from the very text, did not understand His words until 
after ‘the resurrection. Jesus Christ meant the words 
figuratively as applying to His body, but the Jews referred 
them literally to the temple before them. 

H. N. So likewise when Jesus Christ spoke to the 
Samaritan woman about the living waters He was to give 
her, she understood Him to speak of water literally, and 
He does not explain to her that He spoke only ina figure. 

Mr. R. Very good, Doctor and Herr Neumann, T am 
glad that you wake up at last, and do not allow Mr. 
Keating to have it all his own way. But what do you say 
to both their observations, Mr. Keating? 

Mr. K. I shall dispose first of the Doctor’s case. 
It was a common custom among the Jews and the Orientals 
in general to consider and call the body a vessel, a house, 
a tabernacle, a temple. For examples I refer you to Cardinal 
Wiseman’s III lecture on the Eucharist. The figure 
therefore used by our Lord in this passage “ Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it wp » was of such 
obvious occurrence, that the Jews ought to have under- 
stood it without any difficulty, and needed therefore no 
explanation. Secondly, there is a marked difference bet- 
ween this passage and that referring to the Eucharist in 
6th chapter of St. John. In the 6th chapter He proposes 
a doctrine, which ought to be clear and well understood by 
those to whom it is delivered. But in the passage you ob- 
ject, our Saviour utters a prophecy, which of its own nature 
is obscure and involved, and which becomes plain and intel- 
ligible by its accomplishment, as it really did, for St. John 
assures us that “when He was risen again from the dead, 
His disciples remembered that He had said this, and they 
believed the Scripture, and the words that Jesus had said.” 

Mr. R. Bravo, Mr. Keating, if you dispose as well of 
Herr Neumann’s case you may sing victory again. 

Mr. K. And that I am confident of doing and with- 
out much trouble. I shall simply read to you the beanti- 
ful answer given to this objection by Cardinal Wiseman. * 
“According to the opinion of the best commentators, the 
woman in John ch. 4. v.15, received our Saviour’s words with 
irony and levity, and did not so much solicit an explanation, 
as ridicule his words. But passing over these two important 

* Lecture III. p. 138, 142. 
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differences between this example and John ch. 6, the real mo- 
tive of our Saviour not explaining himself here appears mani- 
fest, if we consider his situation and his design. Upon perus- 
ing this interesting chapter, it has often struck me as one of 
the most beautiful instances on record, of his amiable in- 
genuity in doing good. He desired to make an open- 
ing for his religion among the Samaritans. But had 
he presented himself among them uncalled, had he com- 
menced his preaching of his own accord, he could 
have only expected to be rejected, to be ill-treated as a 
Jew, and punished as a religious innovator. He wishes, 
therefore, to be invited by the Samaritans themselves, 
and he selects the most favorable moment and means for 
effecting his purpose. He dismisses all his disciples to the 
city of Sichem, aud seats himself at the well, where he was 
sure to find some of the inhabitants, and where the rules 
of hospitality in the east would give him a right to enter 
into conversation. A female accordingly comes, and he 
uses this right by asking her for water. Nothing can be 
more beautifully natural than the dialogue which follows 
this request, every reply of our Saviour’s, in particular, is 
most aptly directed to His great object, which was not to 
instruct, but to excite the woman’s interest in his regard, to 
stimulate her curiosity concerning Him (and her language 
at ch. 4. v.11 showed that He had inspired her with 
respect), and to make’ her his instrument for the con- 
sequences which followed. When He had wrought up 
these feelings to the highest point, till she asked (v. 15) at 
length, that He would give her the water whereof He spoke, 
he most ingeniously leads her to a still more interesting, 
and to her, intensely trying topic, by the natural suggestion 
that her husband ought to be present. Iam not giving you 
a commentary, and therefore must suppress many reflec- 
tions, only to state that the knowledge which Jesus evinced 
of her most private domestic affairs, convinced her that He 
was a Prophet (v. 19). This leads the way to a contro- 
versial discussion on the difference of the two religions: 
She appeals to the Messiah for a decision, and thus gives 
him an opportunity of crowning her curiosity and 
astonishment, and of effecting all his wishes, by the con- 
cluding words: ‘Iam he who am speaking with thee ” 
(v.26). She acts exactly as he evidently desired; she 
runs into the city to communicate her curiosity to her 
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fellow-citizens ; they come out to invite him in ; he tarries 
there two days, and many believe in him (vy. 89—42). It 
is evident from this rapid sketch, that the object of Our 
Saviour, in this conference, was not to satisfy, but to excite 
curiosity ; not to instruct, but to provoke inquiry. Had 
he answered the woman’s question, by saying that he 
spoke of grace, and not of water, before he had made her 
confess, from her own conviction, that he was a Prophet, 
she would most probably have left him in disappointment, 
and with ridicule or disgust ; the great object for which he 
had sought and undertaken the interview, would have been 
frustrated, and the mission to the Sichemites unac- 
complished. Long before the end of the Conference, 
certainly long before he left the city, the woman would 
know that he spoke not of earthly, but of spiritual waters. 
In fact, when she runs into the city, she does not say, 
“Come and see a man who has promised to give us a 
fountain of running water, more commodious and more 
perennial than even the well of Jacob;” though this 
would have been a truly interesting motive to induce the 
citizens to invite him in; but, “Come and see a man 
who hath told me all things whatsoever I have done. Is 
not he the Christ?” (v. 29). The discovery that Jesus 
was the Messiah, had absorbed, as he desired, every 
other consideration. 

Mr. R. This point therefore being settled it 
remains for you to adduce some examples of the second 
class where the hearers of Jesus Christ took His words 
in a literal sense when He meant them to be literal. 

Mr. K. Very well, here are some passages of the 
second class. “In the 9th chapter of St. Matthew, our 
Saviour says to the man sick of the palsy: “Arise, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” His hearers took these words in their 
literal sense, as Christ himself had intended, and make 
an objection to the doctrine. They say—“ This man 
blasphemeth ;” that is to say, He has arrogated to Him- 
self the power of forgiving sins, which belongs to God. 
Christ repeats the expression which has given rise to the 
difficulty,—He repeats the very words that have given 
offence; “Which is it easier, to say thy sins are forgiven 
thee, or, take up thy bed and walk? But that you may 
know that the son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins....’ Wesee, therefore, in the second place, that 
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when His hearers object to His doctrine, taking it in the 
literal sense, and being right in so doing, He does not re- 
move the objection, nor soften down the doctrine, but in- 
sists on being believed, and repeats the expression. In 
the 8th chapter of St. John, Christ says.—“ Abraham, your 
father, rejoiced to see my day. He saw it and was glad.” 
The Jews take his words literally, as though He meant to 
say that he was coeval with Abraham, and existed in his 
time. ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” ‘They here again take His words literally, 
and are correct in doing so, and object to his assertion; 
and how does he answer them? By repeating the very 
same proposition,—Amen, amen, I say to you, before 
Abraham was made, “Iam.” In the 6th chapter of St. John, 
in the very discourse under discussion, we have an in- 
stance where the Jews say: “Is not this Jesus, whose 
father and mother we know,—how is it then, that He 
saith I came down from heaven?” They object to His 
assertion, and He insists on it, and repeats it again and 


again, even three times, saying, that He had come down 
from heaven.” 


Now let us apply these rules to our case. After Jesus 
Christ had said : “And the bread which I will give is my 
flesh for the life of the world,’ the Jews raised the 
difficulty saying “ How can this man give us His flesh to 
eat.” Does Jesus Christ modify His expression and say: 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of man in spirit and by faith, ye shall not have life in 
you.” Does He tell them that they misunderstood him 
and that His words are not to be taken in a literal but in 
a figurative sense? Far from it, He on the contrary says 
to them “Amen, amen, I say unto you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, you shall not 
have life in you.” Before He had simply spoken of the 
eating of His flesh and of the drinking of His blood, but 
now He makes it a precept obliging them under the 
severest penalty, the loss of life eternal. 


Mr. R. From what you have just said it is clear 
beyond a doubt that this passage belongs to the second 
class, where the Jews were right in taking the different 
expressions to the letter, and if they were right in doing 
so, I don’t see how you Catholics can be wrong in taking 
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the words in a literal sense. But how did His disciples 
understand the words? 

Mr. K. They understood them literally for they ex- 
claim ; “This is a hard saying” or in other words we can 
no longer associate with a man who teaches such revolting 
doctrines. And putting their words into execution, they 
left His company. “They walked no more with him.” 

Mr. R. And what did Jesus Christ say or do when 
He saw them deserting Him, did He call them back ? 

Mr. K. Why, He allows them all to go away. He 
says not a syllable to prevent them from abandoning Him, 
but turning towards His chosen twelve He asks them: 
«Will you also go away ?” and Simon Peter in the name 
of all answered: “Lord to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” 

Mr. R, It is impossible for me to imagine that if 
Jesus Christ had been speaking all the time in figures, and 
they had misunderstood Him, He would permit them to be 
lost forever, in consequence of their refusal to believe 
imaginary doctrines, which he never meant to teach them? 
For if they left Him, on the supposition that they heard 
intolerable doctrines, which indeed, He was not deliver- 
ing, the fault was not so much theirs, but seems in some 
manner to fall on Him, whose unusual and unintelligible 
expressions had led them into error. 

Mr. K. I may therefore as well sum up in_the words 
of Cardinal Wiseman, whose mouth-piece I have been 
almost the whole evening: 

“We find that our Saviour has to teach a doctrine: we 
believe it to be a promise of the Eucharist; He selects the 
clearest, most obvious, and literal terms. He expresses it 
in the most simple and intelligible words. The doctrine is 
disbelieved as absurd: objections are raised. Our Saviour, 
as on all other occasions, goes on repeating the expressions 
which have given offence, and insists upon their being 
received without reserve, thus evincing that He cares not 
to form a party, or gather around him a multitude of 
men; but that He wishes all to believe Him, whatever his 
doctrines, and however grating to their feelings. He 
would not even deign to soften the trial of faith for His 
disciples, but allowed them to depart the moment they did 
not receive the words implicitly.” And consequently I 
conclude with the Protestant divines Sherlock, Jeremy 
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Taylor, Tittman, Tholuck and others that the first part of 

the chapter treats of faith, but that in the second part our 

Saviour is speaking of the Eucharist. 
This ended our discussion for the night. 


NINETEENTH NIGHT. . 


——_——___ Se ee be, OE ee 


“Now it is your turn, Mr. Rau,” said Dr. Bernard, “to 
tell us a story. {cannot suppose that in the course of 
your life nothing strange has happened to you. Come 
along now let us hear some nice story.” “ Well, look here 
my dear Doctor,” said Mr. Rau, “T am not an adventurous 
man myself, nor has my life been a very eventful one, yet, 
Lhave no doubt met more than one strange adventure 
that would certainly interest you. Why, there was one 
that happened lately to myself and Mr. Keating that 
would be worth hearing: would it not Mr. Keating?” 
“To be sure it would, Mr. Rau, and Dr. Bernard will per- 
ceive that he is not the only man who has met with ad- 
ventures. By all means let us have the story.” 

“Our voyage from this town to Bombay,” began Mr. 
Rau, “had nothing in it remarkable. On our arrival at 
Bombay, we heard that the steamer by which you were 
coming would arrive only after some days; consequently 
we made up our mind to enjoy ourselves meantime as best 
we could. We spent a full day on Malabar Hill, imhahng 
there the fresh sea-breeze and enjoying the magnificent 
landscape, certainly one of the finest | have ever seen. 
Two days after our friend here proposed we should go out 
for an excursion to some of the villages and examine the 
country around. I agreed to his proposal, and accordingly 
wwe set off for the large village of X. some three-quarters 
of an hour by rail from Bombay. W hen we arrivea at our 
destination we strolled about till we were quite tired. We 
had to wait a full hour before the arrival of the return 
train to Bombay, and in order to kill time and to have 
some rest, we entered a coffee-house, the owner of which 
seemed to be an East Indian. We sat down, called for 
some coffee, and began talking about the scenery we had 
just enjoyed. I noticed at the other end of the room there 
sat an individual, a Mahometan | believe, who on our first 
entering the coffee-house, had looked at us with an air of 
astonishment. After we had been seated some minutes 
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this individual who had continued to eye us in a most 
suspicious manner, rose abruptly and left the room, which I 
must add here was at the time rather dark, though the sun 
was still high in the horizon. Hardly had the unknown 
person disappeared when he re-entered accompanied by 
three tall ill-looking fellows, who stood erect before our 
table. “Sir,” began the Mahometan who seemed to be 
the leader of the three, “you must come with us.’”’— 
“Where to, pray ?”’...““To the Police Station” —“To the 
Police Station? and why, if you please?” “You know 
very well, why: Come along: let us not lose time.” At 
this strange summons as you may easily imagine I did not 
know what to think or what to say, but our friend here 
answered in my stead, and told the fellow to be off, to 
mind his own business and to leave us in peace. At these 
words the Mahometan got wild and was on the point of 
using violence, when the coffee-house keeper who was in 
the upper story, attracted by the noise came running down 
to us to see what was the matter. With his aid and that 
of some of the servants we succeeded in putting the in- 
truders outside and in closing the doors: I thought, that 
all was over now. But I was mistaken. In a few minutes 
a large crowd of persons had gathered in front of the 
house and they clamoured for the surrender of the culprit 
as they called me. The coffee-house keeper fastened the 
doors still more securely and then turning to me said: 
“Now, Sir, I don’t like my customers to be disturbed by 
any one: but are you sure that you have not broken the 
laws in some way and rendered yourself liable to justice ? 
for these rascals outside are eager to have you brought to 
the Police Station.” My astonishment increased. I as- 
sured the good man, that I was guilty of no misdemeanor 
but that there must be a misunderstanding: that I was a 
stranger who had come there for an excursion, and that I 
had no acquaintances in the country. I think he was 
pursuaded that I was innocent, but 1 could not prevail upon 
him to go out and explain to the mob how matters stood. 
| say mob, because in fact, the Mahometans had increased 
so much in numbers and the shouting was so great, as to 
make one fear something worse than going to the Police 
Station. Then our friend Mr. Keating proposed to send 
some one for the aid of the Police; but whom could we 
send? Fortunately there was a girl in the coffee-house 
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who offered herself to go on the errand: accordingly we let 

her down from a window and off she ran through the fields 

to the Police Office. Meantime the noise increased :*the » 
master of the house entreated those outside not to force 

the door; they on their part shouted all the louder; “to 

the tank with the Hindu, to the jail with the assassin.” 

When they saw that I would not come out, they agreed 

among themselves to force the door open. Just at this 

critical point the noise all of a sudden abated, and the 

authoritative tones of the Policemen were heard asking for 

admittance into the house. The master of the house who 

was trembling for his property regained his self-possession 

and opened the door intending to let pass only the Police- 

men. But in spite of all his precautions the crowd pushed 

on after the Policemen, and in a moment the coffee-house 
was crowded with persons. We had gone upstairs, when 
at the summons of the Policemen we were obliged to leave 
the place of our retreat and to show ourselves before the 
mob. At our appearance a voice from the crowd exclaim- 
ed aloud: “It is all amistake; it is not he at all: this is not 
the man.” Then followed a confused murmur of voices 
mingled with suppressed merriment. At last, the Police- 
men obtained silence and asked me, who I was, whence I 
came, where I was going. | answered these questions to 
the satisfaction of all present and in a moment every thing 
was settled. The Policemen then told me, that some five 
days previous a Hindu looking just like myself had mur- 
dered a Mahometan priest, and had been so clever as to 
escape up to that time the investigations of justice, and 
that I had been mistaken for the culprit. 


1 was congratulating myself on the happy termination 
of this strange scene, when Mr. Keating said to the 
slowly retiring crowd: “Now, Gentlemen, you owe my 
friend Mr. Rau some compensation for the fright you have 
given him. Let him have three hearty cheers before you 
go.” Whereupon he began “Hip, hip, hurrah” in true 
British fashion. 1 doubt if many of them had ever in 
their lives before heard an English cheer: certain it is 
that they corresponded to it in a very tame and I may 
add lame way. Their faces however showed they wanted 
to make me all the amends in their power. And so my 
adventure finished. 
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And now I think it’s time to continue your discussion 
about the Eucharist. What do you say, Doctor? 

*Dr. B. I quite agree with you, Mr. Rau. Mr. 
Keating will have to prove to-day that the words of the 
institution are to be taken in the literal sense. 

H. N. A task which he will not find very easy. 

Mr. R. We shall see whether events will bear out 
your prediction. And so, Mr. Keating, you better begin. 

Mr. K. The history of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist is given in the three first Gospels and by 5t. 
Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. The narrations 
are substantially the same though they differ in some 
slight particulars. St. Matthew and St. Mark agree not 
only in substance, but almost in every word. St. Luke 
and St. Paul mention that the institution took place after 
the eating of the Paschal Lamb, and both add to the 
words of consecration of the bread an important clause. 
St. Luke adds the words “which is given for you,” and St. 
Paul “which is broken for you.” St. Luke and St. Paul 
further add a clause enjoining the commemorative repeti- 
tion of the rite. Finally in all four narratives the words, 
“This is My body;” “This is My blood” are given. These 
words of the God-Man in themselves are s0 plam and 
simple, and their meaning is so obvious, that they convince 
all those who are not wilfully blind or incorrigibly obsti- 
nate. Through many centuries, as even Pr otestamés admit, 
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ly took them in their literal and proper meaning, and 
beheved the Eucharist to be the true body and blood of 


Jesus Christ. When asked to give an account of their 


faith they could, like ourselves, bring forth no stronger 
arguments in proof of their doctrine than the bare repeti- 
tion of the sacred and infallible words of our Saviour, 
“This is My body,” “This is My blood.” Our Protestant 
friends on the contrary say that we and the first Christians 
are mistaken. ‘They affirm that the bread and wine are 
simply the figure of the body and blood of Christ, not the 
body and blood of Christ itself. Who is right? Whose 
speech is here yea, yea? Who saith amen to the teaching 
of Christ ? | 

_ Mr. R. Well, my dear Protestant friends, at first 
sight the case is evidently against you. For if Christ in- 
tended to give to His Apostles at the last supper His real 
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body and blood, it seems to me He could not have used 
words more proper, more correct, more plain than those 
He used. On the contrary if He wished the bread and 
wine to be a mere figure of His body and blood He could 
not have used words more improper, more incorrect, and 
more inexplicable than those He used. But let us hear 
what the Doctor and Herr Neumann have to adduce in 
favor of the figurative interpretation of these words. 

Mr. K. Please allow me to make one more obserya- 
tion in favor of the literal sense of the words. 

(All in one voice). Certainly, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. K. We must further bear in mind the time when 
our Saviour pronounced these sacred words. It was the 
day before His death when He was to leave them for ever. 
At such an houra man does not care for rhetorical or 
poetical expressions, he does not speak in figures and 
parables but in plain language that can be understood by 
every one. He further was making His last will; He was 
giving them anew law on the right understanding of 
which depended not only their salvation but also that of 
millions of men. A wise law-giver is bound to make use 
of the clearest terms that admit of no vagueness or ambi- 


-guity. How then can we suppose our Saviour, eternal 
wisdom incarnate, to have used vague and ambiguous 


terms? Besides, Christ, as St. Luke says, added to the 
words: “This is My body,” the words “which is delivered 
for you,” and to “thisis My blood,” the words “which shall 
beshed for you.” Nowlask you, did not Christ give 
His real, substantial flesh, did He not shed His real, sub- 
stantial personal blood for us? If so, He must have also 
given them His real, substantial personal body and blood 
for food and drink. 

Dr. B. However you are bound toadmt with Mr. 
Horne that the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
erected upon a forced and literal construction of our Lord’s 
declaration, (Hartwell Horne Introd. vol. III. p. 378). 

Mr. R. A word if you please, Doctor. What you 
have said just now seems to me impossible. How can a 
construction be both forced and literal? This is a para- 
dox tome. ‘This is setting aside all the rules of logic. 

H. N. However you, no doubt, know that the verb 7s 
is very frequently taken in Scripture in a figurative sense 
and in that sense it ought to be taken here also. 
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Mr. K. 1 might retort the argument by asserting the 
verb is is used many thousand times in the Old and New 
Testament in its literal sense. Therefore here also it ought 
to be taken in its literal sense. 

Mr. R. Surely that is a poor argument, Herr Neu- 
mann. <A scholar would answer nego—consequens et 
consequentiam. 

Mr. K. 1 admit however that there are some passages 
of Holy Scripture in which the verb to be is used ina 
firurative sense: but does it follow from that, that the verb 
to be is also used in a figurative sense in the words, ‘This 
is My body,” “ This is My blood.” In order to prove this 
our adversaries should show that these passages are 
parallel with the words of institution. Besides the 
Apostles were simple uneducated fishermen, they hardly 
knew the difference between figurative and literal expres- 
sions, much less therefore can they be supposed to see this 
figurative meaning in the words “This is My body,” “This 
is My blood,” where, as one of our adversaries, Dr. Paley, 
admits, “research and erudition was required to clear up 
the difficulty.” 

H. N. Softly, my dear Mr. Keating. There is more 
of rhetoric than of truth in your last observation. Our 
Saviour spoke to the Apostles more than once in figurative 
language. For, did He not tell them, “I am the door” 
“T am the vine” ete? So after all the Apostles were not 
as rude as you wish to make them, especially at that hour 
when they had just finished a three years schooling under 
so excellent a master. 

Mr. K. No doubt our Saviour sometimes spoke to them 
in parables, but then these were about matters not above 
their comprehension; “no research and erudition was re- 
quired to clear up the difficulty,” the more so as our Saviour 
always condescended to explain them the parables He had 
proposed to them. But not so with the words of consecration. 
Our Saviour did not give them a word of explanation. 

Dr. B. Let us drop that point. I shall quote to you 
those passages which we Protestants adduce in favor 
of the figurative translation as parallel with the words of 
the institution.* 


* It is ovident therefore from the context, from parallel passages, and the scope 
ol the passage that the literal translation of Matt, xxvi, 26, 28 must be abandoned,” 
Horne. 
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First we have Gen. xli 26, 27: “The seven good kine 
are seven years.” Dan. vii. 24: “The ten horns are ten 
kings.” Matt. xii. 38, 39: “The field is the world,” 
&e. 1 Cor. x. 4: “And that rock was Christ.” Rev. 1. 
90: “The seven stars are the Angels of the seven 
Churches.” Gal. iv. 24: ‘These are the two covenants.’ 
John x. 7: “I am the door.” 


Mr. K. Well Doctor, you could not have chosen a 
number of passages less to the purpose than those you 
have just cited. 

Dr. B. And how so? 


Mr. K. Because in all of them we are plainly told 
that the words must be taken in a figurative sense. For 
in the first case: “The seven good kine are seven years” 
and “the ten horns are ten kings” we are expressly told 
that Joseph and Daniel were interpreting dreams. In the 
third: “The field is the world.” Our Lord was interpreting 
a parable. In the fourth case, the words of St. Paul: ‘and 
that rock was Christ,” the preceding words: “And did 
all drink the same spiritual drink, for they drank of that 
spiritual rock” show plainly that the words were to be 
taken figuratively. Again as to the words: ‘The seven 
stars are the Angels of the seven Churches” the preced- 
ing words: Write the things which thou hast seen.... 
The mystery of the seven stars make the sense clear. As 
to the words: “These are the two covenants,” St. Paul 
expressly states “which things are an allegory.” Finally 
as to the words of our Lord: “I am the door” our Lord 
was interpreting a parable. ‘Therefore in all these cases 
there is the explanation of a dream, parable, or allegory. 
But is this the case with the words of the institution ? 
Where is it stated that he proposed a parable, an allegory ? 
Nowhere, and consequently there is no parallelism, no 
similarity, no resemblance between these passages and 
those of the institution. 

Dr. B. But there are other passages, where there 1s 
no question of a dream etc., and where is is used ina 
figurative sense. 

Mr. R. Let us have these passages. But let us hope 
that they will prove your point better than the passages 
cited above. : | 

Dr. B. In John xv. 1. we read “Iam the vine,” 
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in Gen. xvii. 10. “This is my covenant, ” in Exodus. xu. 11. 
“This is the Lord’s passover.’ 

Mr. K. Belore | prove to you that the above pas- 
sages are not to be considered parallel with the words of 
the institution, I think it is necessary that we come to 
some agreement as to what constitutes true parallelism. 
Perhaps Mr. Rau will be good enough to favor us with a 
definition. 

Mr. R. You flatter me very much Mr. Keating; the 
Doctor would be the person to give us a definition on this 
point. However here is what I have read on the matter. 
In order to consider two passages parallel it is not enough 
that the same word is found in both passages. A mere 
similarity of words does not constitute parallelism, but a 
similarity of circumstances or things is also required. 
“Sit,” as Ernesti says, “in utraque eadem res, non modo 
verbum idem” oras Ammon has it “Tenendum itaque 
similitudinem rei non verbi parere parallelismum.” Conse- 
quently “whenever the mind is struck with any resem- 
blance, in the first place consider whether it is a true 
resemblance, and whether the passages are sufficiently 
similar; that is, not only whether the same word, but also 
the same thing, answers together, in order to form a safe 
judgment concerning it. It often happens that one word 
has several distinct meanings, one of which obtains in one 
place, and one in another. When, therefore, words of 
such various meanings present themselves, all those pas- 
sages where they occur are not to be immediately consider- 
ed as parallel, wnless they have a similar power.” Before 
therefore your Protestant friends can have a right to ex- 
plain the words, “This is My body,” by “Iam ‘the vine”’ 
ete., it is not sufficient for them to show that the word is 
occurs in both, but that the same thing or object i is intended. 

Mr. K. Bravo, Mr. Rau, my battle is already half 

gained, provided our friends here e accept your definition. 

Mr. R. Of course they do, the more so as my defini- 
tion is that generally admitted by Protestant authorities. 
So please prove that the three passages just adduced by 
the Doctor are not parallel with those ‘This is My body,’ 
and your battle is not only half but fully gained. 

Dr. B. But this Mr. Keating will not be able to do. 
And first with regard to the words of Christ “Iam the 
vine,” it is evident that Christ was not really the vine but 
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only figuratively, and so also the bread and wine are not 
really but figuratively the body and blood of Christ. 
Consequently the two passages are parallel. 

Mr. K.° First you asserted, Doctor, that there was no 
question of a parable here. In this you are certainly 
mistaken, for the whole historical context is against you. 
Our Saviour by a series of comparison shows us how He 
‘sthe vine. Nor does the word to be here mean to repre- 
sent but resemble. He means to say IL resemble the vine, | 
am like the vine, and you resemble, you are like the 
branches, as is clear from the context. But there is no 
comparison intended or made by Jesus Christ between 
pread and His body, nor does His body in any way 
resemble bread. And so the two passages are not parallel. 

H. N. Surely there is a resemblance between the 
bread and wine and the body and blood of our Saviour. 

Mr. K. “I can easily understand how red wine could 
signify blood, but it is not easy to understand what resem- 
lance exists between the human body and bread.” * 

H. N. “A bloodless corpse, as that of one dead on the 
cross, is as dry as bread, and the body of Christ mystically 
considered as the flesh of sacrifice, nourishes the mind, as 
bread does the body.’’ * 

Mr. R. Bravo, Herr Neumann. Well imagined at 
least. However I hardly can suppose that you seriously 
mean to maintain that Jesus Christ intended so far fetch- 
ed a resemblance, much less that the Apostles were able 
to perceive it. So, Mr. Keating, you better take the 
second text in hand. 

Mr. K. As to the second passage adduced by the 
Doctor, namely, “This is My covenant between me and 
thee.” I first have to observe that Cardinal Wiseman in 
his lectures on the Real Presence gives very good reasons 
to show that is in this text is not to be taken in the figu- 
rative but in the literal sense. And Mr. Burnett gives some 
good proofs for the same. 

But supposing even that the word is has a figurative 
force in this sentence, the two passages are not at all parallel. 
“Circumcision, of which this text speaks, was indeed a 
sign of God’s covenant with His people; but then God was 
careful to let His people know this. He is not content 


* Wetstein, in lib, Nov, Test. p. 519, 
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with telling them that it is His covenant, and leaving them 
to conjecture or argue that this meant a sign of His 
covenant, for in the very verse following, He adds, “And 
ye shall circumcise the flesh of your fore-skin ; and it shall 
be a sign or token of the covenant between me and you.” 
But are these two verses identical in meaning, and is the 
second only an explanation of the first; so that “ds real- 
ly corresponds to represent? Certainly not.” “Card. 
Wis. 1. v. As to the third text, “It is the Lord’s Pas- 
sover” I reply with Mr. Burnett, “It is simply the name of 
the feast.... Before inflicting the tenth and last plague 
upon Egypt, the Lord instituted the Passover. God pro- 
mised Moses and Aaron that He would pass over the 
houses of the Israelites harmless, if they would keep the 
feast. The twelfth chapter of Exodus, from the third to 
the eleventh verses, is taken up in prescribing the manner 
in which the paschal lamb should be prepared and eaten 
with bitter herbs; and after giving those particulars, the 
eleventh verse ends with these words: “ Ye shall eat it in 
haste: it is the Lord’s Passover.” ‘The word Passover, in 
this place, refers to the feast itself and not to the Lord’s 
passage over the houses. The language is very clear and 
simple: “Ye shall eat it (the lamb prepared as just 
directed to be done) in haste: it (the same thing) is the 
Lord’s Passover.” In the close of the eleventh verse, God 
intended to give the new feast a name, and to state that 
it was sacred to Him. The feast never having existed 
betore, it was necessary to give it a name, and there was 
the proper place to give it. The name is used for the 
first time in verse 11, and afterwards in verses 21 and 
43, to designate the feast itself, and as a term already 
well understood. It is so used in the New Testament. 
“Now the feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, called the 
Passover.” (Luke xxii. 1. see Matt. xxvi. 17). Burnett, 
p- 562, 

“But suppose even that the words in question signify 
“this represents the Passover,” the many ceremonies and 
peculiar rites prescribed in eating the paschal lamb, of 
which they were spoken, were of a character to prepare 
the Jews for a symbolical explanation of them. Again, 
granting the point at issue, that the paschal sacrifice is 
called “the Lord’s Passover,” meaning that it was only its 
symbol, this might be a figure easily allowed; because it 
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was familiar to the Hebrews to call sacrifices by the name 
of the object for which they were offered. T’hus, a peace- 
offering and a sin-offering are known in Hebrew by the 
simple designation of peace and sin. ‘This, in fact, was so 
usual as to have given rise to several peculiar images, as, 
Osee, iv. 8, where the priests are said “to eat the sins of 
the people;” and 2 Cor. v. 21, where St. Paul says of God, 
“Him who knew no sin, for us he hath made sin;”’ that 1s, 
an oblation for sin. In like manner, therefore, the sacri- 
fice of the Lord’s Passover might by the same familar 
image, be called His Passover. But there 1s no trace of 
any such usage in regard to bread being the image or type 
of Christ’s body.” Wiseman. Lect. v. p. 232-233. 

H. N. But you are aware Mr. Keating, that it is a 
common custom to give the name of the thing represented 
to the figure. Thus if we point to a portrait or bust and 
say this is Queen Victoria or if we point to a map and say 
this is India, all understand what we mean. 

Mr. K. Before answering your objection, I shall take 
the liberty of making a few remarks by way of explanation. 

There are some things (objects) which generally by all, 
or at least by those to whom we speak, are considered. 
absolutely in themselves and not as signs or symbols of 
other things. Consequently when we predicate any thing 
concerning these objects, in every prudent speech we con- 
sider what they are in themselves, and not what they 
might signify in the mind of the speaker, unless the 
speaker tells us plainly that he makes use of that word 
(object) to signify a thing which by its nature it does not 
signify; for if he did not do this his speech would be con- 
sidered foolish and unintelligible. On the contrary there 
are things which either by their nature, or on account of a 
previous and well known institution or by the very context 
of the passages are looked upon by all as signs of other 
things. With regard to this latter class of words we do 
not inquire what they are in themselves, but what they 
signify. 

Now let us apply what I have said to the question im 
dispute, busts, or portraits, maps etc. are signs of other 
things by their nature, they have possibly no existence 
except as representatives. Symbol is the very essence of 
their existence. This fact is known to all. Thus if I hold 
up a gold piece with Queen Victoria’s image on it and 
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exclaim this is Queen Victoria, every one understands me. 
But if I held up a blank piece of gold and said, this is 
Queen Victoria, no one would know what I meant. When 
we see a bust our inquiry is not, is this an image? but, 
whose image is it? The same is true of a map which is 
but a miniature portrait of a country. 

But bread and wine cannot be looked upon as the signs 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, for they have an 
independent existence as real objects in themselves and 
not as figures. Secondly bread and wine neither were nor 
are looked upon as signs of the body and blood by common 
custom, nor thirdly by previous institution, for where is it 
said that Christ instituted them as such signs? “It was 
just as necessary to inform us of the fact that it was then 
made a figure, as to inform us of the thing it represented. 
When an arbitrary figure is jirst constituted such, no one 
can know that it isa figure at all, unless so informed.” 
I have already shown that the context excludes the figura- 
tive sense and that there is no question of a dream, pro- 
pheey or parable where the figurative sense might be 
admitted. 

H. N. Christ when pronouncing the words “ Hoc est 
corpus meum” instituted a sacrament. A sacrament ac- 
cording to you isa visible sign of an invisible grace. 
Consequently the Apostles knowing this could and ought 
to have understood the words in the sense of: This bread 
signifies My body. 

Mr. K. Iconfess I see neither the ‘‘could” nor the 
“ought.” Nor does your conclusion follow from your pre- 
mises. We can admit that one thing signifies or represents 
an other then only, when in the mind of the hearers the 
knowledge of the sign precedes, or when the ratio sigm 
is clear from the adjuncts. To show therefore that your 
argument is worth any thing, you should prove that Christ 
before He pronounced these words not only clearly told 
His disciples that He wished to institute a sacrament and 
a sacred sign, but also that he wished to take bread asa 
sign of something sacred, so that the Apostles had only to 
ask themselves of what is bread a sign? Then indeed the 
proposition “This is My body” would not have been inept 
_ in the sense of “the bread represents My body.” I said 
that He had to tell them these things clearly. For an 
indeterminate previous declaration that He was to institute 
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a sacrament without stating clearly that bread was to be 
the figure of that sacrament would not have been suffi- 
cient. The Apostles naturally would have asked them- 
selves what does the bread represent, of what isit a figure, 
as bread neither by itself nor by common custom repre- 
sents the body, much less the body of Christ.  Conse- 
quently when our Saviour pronounced the words, “This is 
My body” the thought that He was instituting a sacred 
sign could not come into their minds, much less that He 
was instituting bread as such a sign. But what preceded 
in their minds was the knowledge of the true literal sense 
of the words. Christ had promised them, as we have seen 
when speaking of the last part of the 6th chapter of St. 
John, to give them His own Body as food and His own 
Blood as drink. They had taken His words in their literal 
sense as I have shown in our last discussion. Consequent- 
ly when our Saviour pronounced the words, “This is My 
body,” “This is My blood,” remembering the promise He 
had made them, they reasonably could not suppose them 
to mean anything else except that He was fulfilling the 
promise He had made them, that He was giving them His 
own Body and Blood, really and not in figure. 

Jesus Chiist at the last supper did not institute bread as 
a sacred sign, but He instituted His own body and blood 
hid under the species of bread and wine, as a sacred sign 
‘nasmuch as the knowledge ofa sacrament followed the 
understanding of the words, but did not precede it. 

H.N. Granting even that Jesus Christ did not speak 
to them about the assumption of bread as a sacred sign 
beforehand, they could have made out the true meaning 
of the words from the words which followed, “Do this in 
commemoration of me.” 

Mr. K. I am sorry that I have to deny again your 
conclusion. The words ‘Do this in commemoration of me” 
were not an explanation of the words that preceded, but a 
new command, which to understand and to fulfil well, they 
had to have understood well what preceded. 

Dr. B. Here you are wrong though. A little reason- 
ing on the matter will make this evident. You admit that 
Christ told them “Do this in commemoration of me.” The 
Eucharist was therefore instituted in memory of Christ. 
But who ever heard of a memorial instituted of a thing 
or person present. A memorial representation essentially 
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supposes the absence of the thing or person represented. 
And so, as Christ was present in person at the last supper, 
He was not personally present under the species of bread 
and wine, but in figure only. 

Mr. K. Your objection at first sight seems to be of 
some weight. But on closer inspection the fallacy which 
underlies it, shows itself plainly. The objection supposes 
that the Eucharist was instituted only in memory of Jesus 
Christ in the state in which He was then present before the 
Apostles, and for them only. But this is not so. The 
Eucharist is a memorial not only of Christ in the state in 
which He was present before the Apostles at the last sup- 
per, but the Eucharist is a memorial likewise of the state of 
victim that Jesus Christ was in during His passion and death 
on the cross, and in this state He was not present, but 
absent to the Apostles at that moment. The Eucharist is 
secondly a memorial of Christ not only for the Apostles 
but also for all mankind to the end of the world. To 
these therefore He is not present in either state, and to 
these the Eucharist is a memorial of either state. 


TWENTIETH NIGHT. 
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“To-morrow,” said I one day on meeting my friends, “we 
must have a little excursion up the river. You, Mr. Rau, 
no doubt, and you Dr. Bernard and Herr Neumann will be 
of the party. Of course, the Doctor will bring along with 
him his rifle, and Herr Neumann, as beseems an old angler, 
will please not to forget his fishing tackle.” Mr. Rau at 
first demurred; but after a little coaxing on the part of the 
Doctor he agreed to come along with us. Accordingly 
next day in the afternoon we hired a Jolly-boat, or ‘Europe 
boat,’ as the boatsman called it, and as there was a strong 
breeze blowing just right for us, up we went the river at a 
rapid rate. | 

“Now, Mr. Keating, what are your plans for the day, 
where are we going?” demanded Dr. Bernard. “Yesterday,” 
answered I, “I wrote toa friend of mine, who hasa beautiful 
little villa on the river-side, to get supper ready to-day for 
me and a few friends. Andso you had better put away 
all thoughts of returning home to-night.” “But,” exclaimed 
Herr Neumann and Mr. Rau, “this will never do, what 
will they say at home, when they do not see us returning 
this evening? They will not sleep a wink the whole night 
on our account.” “As to that,” replied I, “put your minds 
at rest. Before starting I sent a message to your better 
halves that they need not expect you to-night.” “Here’s a 
pretty go!” cried Herr Neumann. “I say,” said Mr. Rau, 
“J did not expect such a practical joke from you.” “But 
Doctor,” cried I, “where is your rifle ? look at those beauti- 
ful birds on the top of that rock.” In a moment the Doc- 
tor had hold of his rifle, and off it went, but alas without 
hitting a single bird. They all flew away, and we had a 
good laugh at the sportman’s expense. “Never mind,” 
said the Doctor, “I shall give you better proofs of my skill 
when we are ashore, for to tell the truth the boat runs so 
rapidly that it is almost impossible to take good aim.” A 
short time after Herr Neumann made about the same ex- 
cuse for his ill-luck in not catching any fish. Meanwhile 
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we were scudding merrily along. It is true the wind had 
fallen, but there was still enough to fill our little sail. After 
some time, happening to scan the horizon, I perceived what 
appeared to me pretty certain signs of an approaching 
storm. So I said tomy companions “Dear me, I fear we 
are in for it: we are going to have a storm.” ‘Don’t be 
afraid,” said Mr. Rau who was looking in the wrong direc- 
tion, “the sky is too clear for that.” ‘‘Look,” said I, “at 
those dark heavy clouds that are creeping up behind that 
inass of cocoanut trees behind you. The best thing we 
can do is to hurry on as fast as possible; and, Gentlemen, a 
couple of us had better lay hold of an oar. The exercise 
will do us good and sharpen our appetite.” . In a short 
time our little craft was flying beneath the sturdy strokes 
of Herr Neumann and Dr. Bernard. The boatman felt 
rather pleased with this move, and assured us that if we 
went on in that way, we should surely reach our destination 
in another hour. This, however, did not prevent Dr. Bernard 
from laying down his oar now and then and having a shot 
at the numerous birds which were disporting themselves in 
the river. But somehow or other he was very unlucky. 
Thereupon Mr. Rau praised him very much for his tender- 
heartedness towards these little creatures and asked him 
whether he was a member of the Society for the Prevention 
of cruelty to animals. In this sort of chaff the time passed 
until at last to our annoyance, the breeze ceased gradually 
and the sails began to flap. The sun was now sinking fast 
on the horizon, and the boat from time to time began to 
scrape unpleasantly against the sand beneath. As there 
were several branches of the river, and as I had been 
assured that there was plenty of water in the branch that 
led by my friend’s villa, I had my suspicions, but the boat- 
man stoutly maintained that we were in the right branch. 
Nevertheless the water became more and more shallow and 
at last it was impossible to go on. But what was to be 
done? To go back was out of the question, it was too late 
for that. Consequently we were obliged to make a virtue 


of necessity, and so taking off our boots, we jumped into the 


water to drag the boat after us. Meanwhile the loud roll- 
ing of thunder made us doubt no longer that the storm 
was approaching. After a quarter of an hour of heavy 
toil we succeeded at last in getting the boat up on dry 
rand, We cut a fine figure and no mistake. 'The perspira- 
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tion was streaming down our body, not only our legs and 
hands but even our faces were besmeared with ntud. 
Nothing remained to be done, but to look out for some 
shelter against the approaching storm. The rain up to 
then had been only a drizzling mist, but now it began to 
come down in heavy showers, and the increasing obscurity, 
illumined now and then by a vivid flash of hghtning 
made our situation more and more unpleasant. During 
one of these. flashes of lightning we spied at a distance some 
sort of a building. Thither we directed our steps. But 
not a soul was stirring there; and on closer inspection we 
discovered that it was a Hindu temple. It was shut, but 
its wide verandahs afforded us more than sufficient protec- 
tion against the storm that was raging outside. After an 
hour or so the rain ceased. But what good was this for 
us? It was quite dark and none of us knew exactly where 
we were, though I felt sure we could not be very far from 
my friend’s house. After looking about, however, we des- 
cried a light moving not far off. We walked onwards 
and what was our surprise and our joy when on coming up 
to the light we recognized our friend Mr. Glee, accom- 
panied by some of his friends and the boatman who had, 
on our leaving the boat, run off to apprize him of our 
mishap. Before half an hour had elapsed we were snugly 
seated in the dining room of Mr. Glee, and the hearty cheer 
he gave us and the sound night’s rest afterwards made us 
forget all the day’s hardships. Next day we retraced our 
steps, not as we had proposed early in the morning, for of 
this Mr. Glee did not wish to hear, but late in the evening, 
and found on reaching home that no small fears had been 
entertained concerning our safety during the storm. 

The next evening we had our usual controversial talk 
and I began by saying: I have proved up to this that the 
words of the last part of the Sixth Chapter of St. John as 
well as the words of the institution are such as to induce 
all fair minded reasoners to grant that they are unintelligi- 
ble unless they are taken in their literal sense. Let us 
now see whether the words of St. Paul admit of a figurative 
interpretation. St. Paul, as is well known, was not present 
at the institution of the Holy Eucharist at the last Supper, 
but he had learnt this truth, as he clearly states in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, by a direct revelation from 
Jesus Christ Himself. If the words of the institution were 
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to be taken in a figurative sense, we might suppose that 
there would be some indication of it in this second revela- 
tion on the part of our Saviour. We might further suppose 
that St. Paul, who was then addressing a promiscuous 
crowd, that was accustomed to plain speech, and many of 
whom were perhaps less capable of discovering a figurative 
meaning in these words than the Apostles themselves, 
would drop some words calculated to betray this real 
meaning, the more so as St. Paul wrote after the descent 
of the Holy Ghost which he himself had received, and he 
must therefore have fully known the true sense of the 
words. But so far from this being the case, we find that 
St. Paul records the institution of this Sacrament in almost 
the same words as St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 
Here is what he writes on the subject . . . 

I. “The chalice of benediction which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ? And the bread 
which we break, is it not the partaking of the body of the 
Lord.” Cor. X, 16. 

Il. “For I have received of the Lord, that which 
also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which He was betrayed, took bread, and giving 
thanks, broke, and said: Take ye and eat: this is My 
body, which shall be delivered for you; this do for the com- 
memoration of Me. In like manner, also, the chalice, after 
He had supped, saying: This chalice is the new Testament 
in My Blood: this do ye, as often as you shall drink, for 
the commemoration of Me. For as often as you shall eat 
this bread, and drink the chalice, you shall show the death 
of the Lord, until He come. Therefore, whosoever shall 
eat this bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily 
shall be guilty of the body and of the blood of the Lord. 
But, let a man prove himself; and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of the chalice. For, he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment (Pro- 
testant version, damnation) to himself, not discerning the 
body of the Lord.” 1 Cor. xi. 23-29. So far St. Paul. Now 
allow me to make a few reflections on what he says. First 
St. Paul asks whether the drinking of the cup is not the 
communion of the Blood of Christ and whether the eating 
of the bread is not the partaking of the Body of Christ. 
Now, if what appears wine were only wine, how could the 
drinking of it be called “the Communion of the Blood of 
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Christ?” and if what appears bread were only bread, how 
could the eating of it be called “the partaking of the Body 
of Christ?” 

H.N. Hold, Mr. Keating! Allow me on my side to 
ask how our Lord and St. Paul could still call it bread and 
wine if no wine or bread were there? ‘It is quite evident 
that no change takes place in the Sacramental species for 
our Saviour Himself called the contents of the cup “the 
fruit of the vine” and St. Paul speaks of the other element 
as bread. ‘‘ Whosoever shall eat this bread unworthily.” 
If they were not bread and wine, but the Body and Blood 
of Christ, how could they be called thus.” (cf. Difficulties of 
Romanism p. 60). 

Mr. K. Well, Herr Neumann, as to the first part of 
the objection I simply reply that the expression “fruit of 
the vine” does not apply to the Sacramental cup. These 
words were spoken during the eating of the paschal lamb 
and before the institution of the Kucharist as is evident 
from the narrative of St. Luke. ‘With desire,” says our 
blessed Lord, “I have desired to eat this pasch with you 
before I suffer. For I say to you, that from this time I 
will not eat of it, till it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 
And having taken the cup, He gave thanks and said, take 
and divide it among you; for I say to you, that I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, till the kingdom of God 
come.” Then comes the institution of the Eucharist first 
as regards the bread, followed by the words, “In like 
manner the cup also, after he had supped,” etc., from which 
latter words it is clear that the words, placed vaguely by 
St. Matthew at the conclusion of the rite, were in reality 
spoken of the paschal banquet, before the institution. 

Dr. B. It is very strange, but I confess I never before 
remarked how St. Luke differs from St. Matthew in this 

oint. . 
H. N. This really shakes my confidence in the argu- 
ment drawn by our divines from this expression of St. 
Matthew. But Mr. Keating don’t forget my objection that 
St. Paul speaks clearly of the Sacrament as bread. 

Mr. K._ As to the second objection I answer first that 
it was a common practice with the writers of the Old and 
New Testaments to continue to call substances, after they 
had been changed into others, by the name they bore 
before the change took place. Iam sure a little thinking 
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will bring to your mind some instances of thiskind. The rod 
of Aaron was still called rod after it had been changed into 
aserpent. Exod. VII. 12. So when the water was changed 
into wine it was still called water after the change. John II. 
3. When the eyes of the blind man had been opened, he was 
afterwards still called the blind man. John 1X.17. Things in 
scripture are often represented according to their appear- 
- ances. So the Angels that came to Lot were called men 
in one place, and Angels in another. They were called 
men after they were stated to be Angels. Gen. XIX; Jos. 
V. 13; Dan. IX. 21; Acts. I. 10. Even now the Eucharis- 
tical element is called bread, from the appearance under 
which the Body of Christ is veiled, even after consecration: 
for in the canon of the Mass we read “panem sanctum 
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however, concludes from this that Catholics do not believe 
in the Real Presence, and in Transubstantiation. And so 
from the fact that St. Paul calls one of the elements 
bread, it does not follow that it is still bread. The doc- 
trine of the Real Presence was already established; its 
practice had been in existence for twenty-five years; so 
that the faithful understood full well in what sense the 
Apostle used the words bread and wine in connection with 
this mystery. Finally St. Paul calls the Eucharist not 
indeed simple bread, but emphatically ‘this bread.” 

Mr. R. So your argument comes to this: you Catholics 
in your service call the Eucharist, even after the consecra- 
tion, bread, although you believe it is then the body of 
Christ: therefore the fact that St. Paul calls it also bread 
does not prove that he considered it other than the body 
of Christ. And so far the argument seems to me sound 
enough. | 4 

Mr. K. St. Paul further asserts that the unworthy 
communicant “shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord.” The word guilty, in Latin reus, is said some- 
times of the punishment incurred; as, “guilty of death ;” 
or it is referred to the tribunal; as, “guilty of the judg- 
ment;” that is subject to the tribunal. In one instance, 
however, it is referred to the object against which the 
offence is committed, “For whosoever shall keep the whole 
law and yet offend in one point, he shall be guilty of all.” 
St. James IT. 10. This is the only place parallel to the 
words of St. Paul just cited. — 
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Mr, R. Please excuse me for interrupting you. But 
there is a term in Roman Jurisprudence which seems to 
correspond to the latter meaning. A person guilty of high 
treason, is said to be reus majestatis, guilty of majesty, 
that is laese or violate majestatis, guilty of an outrage 
against majesty. 

Mr. K. Exactly so, Mr. Rau, what a good thing it is 
to have a lawyer with us to help us on. But to come back 
to the point, the person therefore who eats or drinks un- 
worthily is said to be guilty of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, that is guilty of an outrage against the sacred 
person of our Saviour. But how could he be said to be 
guilty of the Body and Blood of our Lord, ouilty of an 
outrage against His Sacred person, if His Sacred person, 
if Christ’s Body and Blood were not there? St. Paul then 
goes on, and to deter the Corinthians still more from ap- 
proaching unworthily he tells them that “he that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to 
himself” or “damnation” as the Protestant version has it. 
This is indeed strong language. The most fearful punish- 
ment man can be threatened with is eternal damnation. 
The crime therefore of eating and drinking unworthily 
must be of the most heinous kind, since it exposes a man to 
this terrible punishment; and to this punishment he ex- 
poses himself for eating and drinking unworthily the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

H.N. Here I do not see the force of your argument. 
Though the Body and Blood of our Lord are not there, the 
symbols that represent His Body and Blood are there, and 
any irreverence, any want of respect towards them may be 
well considered:a crime worthy of the highest punishment 
that can be inflicted. History furnishes an example which 
corroborates my assumption. Nabuchodonosor had made a 

-statue of gold, and ordered the grandees of his kingdom 
and the people to adore it. Ananias, Misael and Azarias 
refused, and they were by the king’s order cast into a fiery 

- furnace to experience a most cruel death. Why should 
not God likewise punish with the flames of hell those who 
do not discern from ordinary food the Sacred species of 
bread and wine which represent His Body and Blood? 

Mr. K. Pray, Herr Neumann, if a heathen king was 

guilty of a foolish unjust act, does it follow from that that 
God would act in like manner? Though Nabuchodnosor 
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punished thus severely those who had been disobedient to 
his orders, nevertheless he did not pretend that they had 
been guilty of majesty, whereas St. Paul asserts that those 
who eat or drink unworthily are “guilty of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord.” As to history I also may cite a fact 
which is to the point. When the Arians disfigured and 
defaced the statues of Constantine, his courtiers en- 
deavoured to rouse his indignation by saying, “See how 
your face is covered with dirt, and quite deformed.” But 
this attempt to transfer to his own person the outrage done 
to his emblem or representation, appeared to the sensible 
and virtuous emperor too gross a piece of flattery; so that. 
passing his hand quietly over his head, he replied :—* I do 
not feel anything.” In like manner, therefore, any offence 
against symbolical representations of Christ’s Body and 
Blood could not be considered as outrages against the 
realities. Wiseman Lect. VIII. p. 317. 

Finally I wish you to observe that the unworthy com- 
municant is judged worthy of this terrible punishment 
for “not discerning the Body of the Lord.” Now how 
could the communicant distinguish “the Body of the 
Lord,” from ordinary food, if the Body of our Lord was 
not there? If there was nothing but bread and wine? 
The food might indeed be a holier or a spiritual food, but 
not necessarily distinct from all others as the body of 
Christ must necessarily be. But if the Body of Christ be 
present, and it be received as ordinary profane food, we 
can easily understand how he does not discern it, and on 
that account drinks judgment to himself. 

Mr. R. I declare to you the position of Catholies 
seems to me to be most logical. Now come, Dr. Bernard, 
a personal offence is the highest outrage that we can ima- 


gine, it means a crime of such magnitude that we cannot _ 


well conceive its being used to designate any offence of a 
lower class. The defacing of the king’s coin is considered 
an offence and punishable by law, but no one would call it 
an attack upon the person of the king or consider it of 
equal magnitude, or think it worthy of the same punish- 
ment. In fact plain reason seems to say that the presence 
of Christ’s Body is necessary for an offence to be commit- 
ted against it. A man cannot be “guilty of majesty” 
unless the majesty exists in the object against which the 
crime is committed. In like manner I do not see how an 
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offence against the Body and Blood of Christ can be 
committed, if the Body and Blood of Christ is not there, if 
there are present only bread and wine representing His 
Body. 

Dr. B. There you are again, Mr. Rau, with your legal 
logic. Well, Mr. Keating, your arguments m favor of the 
literal meaning of the words of St. Paul, I must contess, 
are indeed very strong. But if this was the doctrine of 
the Church, how comes it that the Fathers of the Primitive 
Church never speak of it? Nay how do you explain many 
of their expressions which seem to indicate a disbelief in 
the real presence of Jesus Christ in the holy Eucharist? 

Mr. K. In order to answer your objection fully I 
shall have to say a few words first about “the Discipline of 
the Secret”. 

Mr. R. Ob! let us hear something on this point. I 
have several times met the expression “disciplina secreti” 
and have never quite understood what it meant. 1 always 
suspected there was some secret in early Christianity which 
as Herodotus seems to have thought of the famous Egyptian 
Sphinx was too sacred to be mentioned. Something in fine 
like the secret of the Eleusinian mysteries, or of our 
inodern Freemasonry. 

Mr. K. 1 will put the matter before you plainly 
enough. For several centuries it was the general practice, 
to hide as far as possible from converts and still more so 
from Pagans the principal mysteries of the Church. ‘They 
were communicated only to the baptized, or to the initiated, 
as they were called. Those who knew them were not 
allowed to betray them. Origen expressly says that one 
who betrays these mysteries is worse than a murderer. 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose and others affirm that they are 
traitors to their religion who do so. The consequence was, 
as Tertullian observes, that the heathens knew nothing 
whatsoever of what was done in the Church, and especially 
of the Holy Eucharist, the mystery of mysteries. ‘T's 
practice was called the Discipline of the Secret. Another 
consequence of this was that whenever the Fathers spoke 
to the uninitiated they made use of vague terms; but they 
spoke clearly when they addressed, or wrote to the ini- 
tiated. If therefore we wish to know the true belief of 
the Fathers of the first three centuries of the Church, re- 
garding this doctrine, we must examine the letters they 
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address to the faithful. That this Discipline of the Secret 
existed is clear from many testimonies of which I shall 
cite only the following. St.Clement of Alexandria says: 
“And since not this tradition alone, is made manifest to 
him who has felt the greatness of the Word, the wisdom 
spoken in a mystery, which the Son of God taught, is to 
be concealed.” “He (Christ) has permitted us to impart 
the divine mysteries and that holy light, to those who are 
able to receive them.” “We have performed our task in 
such a manner as to render the discovery of the holy tradi- 
tions no easy task for any of the uninitiated.” (Stromata, 
L. i. n., 12, p. 348. Strom. L.i.n., 1, p. 323. Id. L. v. 
n., 12, p. 886). 

Tertullian, speaking of heretics, says: ‘In the first 
place it is doubtful who is a catechumen, who a believer: 
they have all access alike; they hear alike; they pray alike; 
even if heathens come in upon them, they will cast that 
which is holy unto dogs; and pearls, false though they be, 
before swine.” Origen says: ‘“Celsus frequently calls our 
doctrine hidden, though the gospel of the Christians is, 
almost throughout the whole world, better known than 
the opinions of philosophers. But there being, besides 
the exoteric doctrines, some things which are not mani- 
fested to the crowd, is not peculiar to the doctrines of 
Christians only, but was also amongst the philosophers, 
amongst whom some discourses were exoteric, and some 
also esoteric.” (‘T. 1, L. 1. Con. Cels, n. 7). St. Hypolitus: 
“But see that you do not confide these things to unbeliey- 
ing and blasphemous tongues, for the danger is not slight; 
but entrust them to faithful men.” ‘And we are also 
ordered,” says St. Cyprian, ‘to keep what is holy within 
our own knowledge, and not expose it to be trodden on by 
swine and dogs.” (Lebn. ad Demetr. 423). ‘These 
mysteries,” says Archelaus, “the Chureh now unfolds to 
those who are passed from the class of catechumens; to 
the Gentiles it is not the custom to manifest them.” 
(Disp. cum Manete). Lactantius says: “Beyond the mere 
words, he cannot please those who are ignorant of the 
Sacrament, inasmuch as the things that he has written are 
mystical, and purposely designed to be understood by the 
faithful only.” ‘This is said in reference to St. Cyprian’s 
writings. (Divin. Justit., L. v, C.i.). One of the chapters 
of Eusebius is headed thus: “That it beseems not to make 
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known to all, the more venerable doctrines of truth.” 
(Prep. Evang., L. XII, C. 7). And St. Athanasius says: 
“As to the mystic cup, what was, or when was it broken 
by Macarius? ... Nor are they (the Arians) ashamed to 
display publicly the mysteries before the catechumens; and 
what is worse still, before the heathens.”.. “‘For the 
mysteries ought not to be publicly exhibited to the unini- 
tiated, lest the Gentiles, who understand them not, scoff; 
and the catechumens, becoming curious, be scandalized. 
(Apol. Cant. Arian, n. XI. t, 1, p. 105). And St. Augustine 
says: “If we say toa catechumen, ‘Dost thou believe in 
Christ ?’ he will answer, ‘I do believe,’ and sign himself: 
he already carries on his forehead the cross of Christ, and 
is not ashamed of the cross of his Lord. So he has be- 
lieved in his name. Let us ask him: ‘ Durst thou eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink the blood of the Son of 
man ?’ he knows not what to say, because Jesus has not 
trusted himself to him.” (T. iii. Trac. XI. in Joan Ky. n. 
3). St. Cyril, of Alexandria, says: “When he (the cate- 
chumen) has joined his praise to that of the perfect 
(initiated), he withdraws from the more secret mysteries, 
and is excluded from Christ’s sacrifice.” (T. i. lib., XII. 
De. Ador. in Sp. et. vir. p. 445). Theodoret also places 
the Eucharist among the mysteries. And Tertullian in his 
Apology says: “It is the common law of all mysteries to 
keep them secret.” I may here incidentally remark that 
the calumnies made against the Christians confirm our 
doctrine. We find it asserted by several old writers St. 
_ Justin martyr, Origen, Tertullian, etc., that one of the 
most common calumnies against the Christians, was, that 
in their assemblies, or sacred meetings, they murdered a 
child, and dipping bread in its blood, partook of it. | Now 
what could have given rise to this calumny, if they did not 
believe that Christ’s body and blood was truly present in 
the Eucharist and partaken of by the faithful. Secondly, 
the manner in which the first Christians met these calum- 
nies still more confirms our doctrine. If lke the Protes- 
tants, they had held that the bread and wine were mere 
symbols of Christ’s body, they might have boldly denied 
the charge and stated that they partook of a little bread 
and wine only as commemorative of Christ’s passion. But 
instead of that they either do not answer at all, or avoid 
the subject. Why this, if by a simple avowal, a simple 
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exposition of the doctrine, they could have escaped the 
many torments to which they were exposed? They might 
have answered “we believe no doctrine that bears resem- 
blance to this frightful imputation; we partake of a little 
bread and wine, as a bond of union, and a commemoration 
of our Saviour’s passion. It is simple bread and wine, 
and we believe it to be nothing more.” But they preferred 
to lay down their lives than reveal the secret to the 
heathens. 

Mr. R. Really, Mr. Keating, I am ever somuch obliged 
to you for your lucid explanation of what has been to me 
hitherto so obscure a point. 

Mr. K. 1am glad IJ have been of service to you. But 
let me now proceed, Gentlemen, to give you some specimens 
of the testimony of the early Fathers on the subject of the 
Eucharist. I begin with the testimony of St. Ignatius, 
the friend and disciple of the Apostles, and particularly of 
St. Peter and St. John. He was Bishop of Antioch and 
laid down his life for Christ under the Emperor Trajan. 
He had therefore all possible means to know the true 
doctrine regarding this mystery. Here is what he writes 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians. “But I forewarn you 
against beasts in human shape; these you must not only 
not admit to your society, but, if possible, not even come 
in their way. Only pray for them, that if by any means 
they may repent.” ... “They (the heretics) abstain from 
the Hucharist and prayer, because they confess not that 
the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
flesh which suffered for our sins, which the Father in his 
mercy raised again. They, therefore, who deny the gift 
of God, perish in their disputing. Well, had it been for 
them to make much of it, that they also might rise again.” 
St. Polycarp in his epistle to the Church of Smyrna says: 
“They” (the heretics) ‘abstain from the Eucharist and 
prayer because they confess not that the Eucharist is the 
flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, the flesh which suifered 
for our sins, which the Father in his mercy raised again.” 

St. Justin, the philosopher, suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
about the year 166. He says: “As Jesus Christ made 
man by the word of God, took flesh for our salvation, in 
the same manner, we have been taught that the food 
Which has been blessed by the prayer of the words that 
He spoke, and by which our blood and flesh, in the change 
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are nourished, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus incarnate.” 
Apol. I, ad imper. Ant. 

S;. Irenaeus is the next Father whose testimony | shall 
give. Born about forty years after the death of St. John, 
Trenzeus became the disciple of St. Polycarp and was made 
at last Bishop of Lyons in France. He, and nineteen 
thousand of his flock were at Lyons martyred by a mob. 
A. D. 202. St. Irenzeus says: “This pure oblation the 
Church alone makes. The Jews make it not, for their 
hands are stained with blood; and they received not the 
Word that is offered to God. Nor do the assemblies of 
heretics make it; for how can these prove, that the bread, 
over which the words of thanksgiving have been pronoun- 
ced, is the Body of their Lord, and the cup His Blood, while 
they do not admit that He is the Son, that is, the Word, 
of the Creator of the world.” Adv. Heer. Lib. IV c. XVIII. 
“But if it (the flesh) is not saved, then neither did the 
Lord redeem us by His blood; nor is the Chalice of the 
Eucharist the communication of His blood; nor is the 
bread which we break the communication of His body. 43. 
“Since, therefore, both the mingled cup and the created 
bread receive the Word of God, and the Eucharist becomes 
Christ’s body and blood, and out of these the substance of 
our flesh increases and subsists, how can they say that the 
flesh is not susceptible of the gift of God,—which (gift) is 
life eternal,—that flesh which is nourished by the body 
and blood of the Lord, and is his member?” Adv. Hoeret. 
L. V. C.2, n, 2,3, p. 293-294). Now St. Ignatius was from 
Antioch, and wrote on his way to Rome: St. Justin resided 
and wrote at Rome: St. Irenaeus was as we said Bishop 
of Lyons in France, and he wrote there. These writers, 
and the churches to which they wrote, as well as those in 
which they lived, were widely separated, and yet they all 
agreed in this doctrine. If, then, the fact is certain and 
sure, that the Catholic Church, in the days of St. Lreneeus, 
was united while still spread over the whole world, the 
Church must have then held this doctrine. For it would 
be impossible to reconcile any other view of the case with 
the clearly proved facts of history. First we have the 
explicit. testimony of St. Ignatius. We then have the 
testimony of St. Polycarp, and of the Churches to which 
St. Ignatius addressed his Epistles; for though they have 
not, in so many words, expressly endorsed the sentiments 
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expressed by St. Ignatius, they did so by their explicit acts. 
‘hen we have the testimony of Justin, who undertakes to 
state, for the Roman Emperor, the faith of the Chris- 
tian world. He must be presumed to have done what 
he expressly undertook to do; for he gave the most 
conclusive proofs that he was both competent and honest. 
Next comes St. Irenzeus, who also states the faith of the 
Catholic Church, which he affirms was then spread in 
unity throughout the whole world. And against the array 
of testimony as to the historical fact, that the Church, 
from the days of St. Ignatius in A. D. 106, down to the 
time of St. Ireneeus in A. D. 178, did hold this doctrine, 
what is there to oppose? Who disputed the doctrine? 
What divisions and controversies arose concerning it? 
Who denounced it, except those heretics whom all condemn? 
Where were those who held the true faith, if this was not 
the true one? How, then, did this doctrine get into the 
Church, if not originally in it?) Why were other heresies 
denounced, and this not noticed, if it were a heresy? Who 
can account for such a remarkable phenomenon under 
such circumstances? What rational hypothesis can be 
assumed for such a supposed case? Burnett p. 594-595. 

And so, gentlemen, my task is done. I have proved to 
you by solid arguments that the words of the last part of 
the 6th Chapter of St. John, the words of the imstitution, 
and the words of St. Paul can rationally be understood in 
no other than the literal sense. I have refuted the various 
objections which you brought against the literal meaning; 
and I have finally proved to you that the Fathers of the 
Primitive Church took these words in their literal meaning, 
and beheved and taught that Christ’s Body and Blood were 
really present in the Holy Eucharist. Next evening I will 
bring forward some additional most convincing testimonies 
from the writings of the Fathers of the early Church. I 
have collected them together in a little book, which when 
we meet again we must read together attentively. I have 
also added a few Protestant testimonies. But now, I think, 
it is time to break up for thenight. What do you say, 
Doctor ? | 

Dr. B. Ihave no objection to retire for the night 

provided you do not consider the discussion as closed. For 
T assure you I have still many an objection to urge against 
this doctrine, I hope yet to drive you into a corner. 


* 
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Mr. K. I shall be most happy to hear what you have 
to say. But let us break up now. I notice both Herr 
Neumann and Mr. Rau look rather sleepy. 


TWENTY-FIRST NIGHT. 


el ne ee 


Mr. K. Good morning, Gentlemen. Here we are all 
together again I see. I have kept my promise of bringing 
the little book I spoke of containing selected passages on 
the Eucharist from the early Fathers of the Church. It is 
a tiny book, but do not despise it on that account, for it 
is a very precious little book you will find. I donot know 
a surer way of arriving at conviction on any religious doc- 
trine than a careful investigation of what was held con- 
cerning it by writers of the first four or five centuries. In 
fact the passages I bring here are so clear, you may be tempt- 
ed to think they have been interpolated or translated to suit 
particular ideas. But this I can assure you is not the case; 
and if you doubt my word for a moment, I advise you to 
do what an eminent member of the Church of England 
did under similar circumstances. It will increase your 
interest if you know that the person I speak of is still alive, 
and that he is a nephew of Cardinal Manning who has 
lately deserved so well of the English nation. His name 
‘3 now Father Anderdon, S. J., and he is well known as an 
excellent preacher and popular writer. Well, he was 
formerly a clergyman of the Church of England. One 
day he came across a book familiar to Catholic controver- 
sialists, “The Faith of our Fathers,” a work consisting of 
extracts from the Fathers of the first five centuries on the 
principal doctrines of the Catholic Church. The passages 
were so striking and spoke so clearly on the points in 
question, that on reading them he said, “These cannot 
surely be the words of the Fathers themselves: the pas- 
sages have been incorrectly rendered; otherwise we of the 
Church of England have not a word to say for ourselves.” 
Anderdon was one of those earnest men who never allow 
the light of grace to shine into their souls without deter- 
mining to follow up its guidance. So he resolved to lose 
no time, but to see if the passages were really genuine or 
not. He had a friend in Leicestershire who was possessed 
of a library containing a fine edition of the Fathers of the 


Church in the original Greek and Latin; so he arranged 
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to go and stay with his friend for a week, and consult 
the originals for himself. For some time he kept himself 
almost all the day long shut up in the library. Being a 
good classical scholar he found it easy to compare one pas- 
sage after another with the original, and as. he compared 
them he marked them off. After thus going through a num- 
ber of passages he discovered to his surprise that not only 
were the extracts correctly translated, but that they had 
been kept so close to the original that in many cases elo- 
quence and style was sacrificed to fidelity of translation. 
He felt his mind disburdened of a great weight. He saw 
his way now clearly for the first time. Wishing his friend 
adieu and thanking him heartily for a hospitality that had 
been productive of such happy results, he started off with 
a light heart for the Railway Station which was close by. 
Shortly afterwards was seen in the daily papers a notice 
to the effect that another clergyman of the Church of 
England, a nephew of Rev. Henry Edward Manning had 
been received into the Romish Church. Being ordained 
priest not very long afterwards, he obtained a consider- 
able reputation as a preacher and director of souls. About 
the year 1864 he and Fr. Burke were preaching in Dublin 
at the same time, and Fr. Anderdon was considered by 
many a worthy rival of the famous Dominican. He then 
entered the Society of Jesus and is now on the mission of 
Manchester working hard still though now advanced in 
years. His conversion he always attributes to the reading 
of those passages from the Harly Fathers. And now, 
Gentlemen, it is time you should judge for yourselves. Of 
course you will not look for eloquence of style or diction 
in the passages adduced. ‘The Kingdom of Heaven does not 
consist in fine language, but in the truth sought and 
followed earnestly. 

I then read right through the following quotations from 
the Fathers. 


Some few Testimonies of the Holy fathers of the 
Church on the Eucharist. 


<== SS 


St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, in the fourth century, 
writes in his treatise on the Trinity: “There is no room 
to doubt the truth of Christ’s flesh and blood; for now, by 
the profession of the Lord Himself, and according to our 
belief, it is truly flesh and truly blood.” (De. Trin., hb. 
VIII). St. Ephrem of Edessa says: “His body, by anew 
method, is mixed with our bodies, and His most pure blood 
is transfused into our veins. He is wholly incorporated 
with us.’ (Hymn. XXXIV. de Virginitate). St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, in his catechetical explanations on this 
subject says, “The bread and wine, which, before the 
invocation of the adorable Trinity, were nothing but bread 
and wine, become, after this invocation, the body and 
blood of Christ.” (Cat. Mystag., i, N. iii). “The Kucharis- 
tic bread, after the invocation of the Holy Spirit, is no 
longer common bread, but the body of Christ.” (Ibid., 
Cat. iii, N. iii). “The doctrine of the blessed Paul alone 
is sufficient to give certain proof of the truth of the divine 
mysteries; and you, being deemed worthy of them, are 
become one body and one blood with Christ. For this 
great Apostle says: That our Lord, in the same night 
wherein He was delivered, having taken bread, and given 
thanks, broke it, and gave itto His disciples, saying to them— 
take and eat, this is My body. Afterwards He took the 
cup, and said: take and drink, this is my blood. As then 
Christ, speaking of the bread, declared, and said, ‘This 
is my body,’ who shall dare to doubt it? And, as speaking 
of the wine, He positively assured us, and said, ‘This 1s 
my blood,’ who shall doubt it, and say that it is not His 
blood? (Cat. Mystag, IV, N. i.). Jesus Christ, at Cana 
of Galilee, once changed water into wine by His will only; 
and shall we think Him less worthy of credit, when He 
changes wine into blood? Invited to an earthly marnage, 
He wrought that miracle; and shall we hesitate to confess, 
that He has given to his children His body to eat, and 
His blood to drink? Wherefore, with all confidence, let 
us take the body and blood of Christ. For in the 
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type or figure of bread His body is given to thee; and in 
the type or figure of wine His blood is given; that so 
being made partakers of the body and blood of Christ, 
you may become one body and one blood with Him. 
Thus, the body and blood of Christ being distributed in 
our members, we become Christophori, that is, we carry 
Christ with us; and thus, as St. Peter says, we are made 
partakers of the divine nature.” (Ibid. N. im). ““W here- 
fore I conjure you, my brethren, not to consider them 
(bread and wine) any more as common bread and wine, 
since they are the body and blood of Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to His words; and although your sense may suggest 
that to you, let faith confirm you. Judge not of the thing 
by your taste, but, by faith; assure yourself, without the 
léast doubt, that you are honored with the body and blood 
of Christ. This knowing, and of this being assured, that 
what appears to be bread, is not bread, though it be taken 
for bread by the taste, but is the body of Christ; and that 
which appears to be wine, is not wine, though the taste 
will have it so, but is the blood of Christ.” (Ibid, N, IV, 
Vy Vi, 1). 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, is another of these catechetical 
instructors. Hear him teaching the Christians regarding 
their new belief. “When this salutary medicine is within 
us, it repels, by its contrary quality, the poison we had 
received. But what is this medicine? No other than 
that Body, which was shown to be more powerful than 
death, and was the beginning of our life; and which could 
not otherwise enter into our bodies, than by eating and 
drinking. Now, we must consider, how it can be, that 
one body, which so constantly, through the whole world, 
is distributed to so many thousands of the faithful, can 
be whole in each receiver, and itself remain whole.” The 
very difficulty made to the Catholic doctrine now-a-days. 
Hear his answer; “The body of Christ, by the inhabitation 
of the Word of God, was transmuted into a divine dignity: 
and soI now believe, that the bread, sanctified by the 
Word of God, is transmuted into the body of the Word of 
God. ‘This bread, as the Apostle says, is sanctified by the 
Word of God, and prayer, not that, as food, it passes imto 
his body, but that it is instantly changed into the Body of 
Christ, agreeably to what he said, This is my Body. And 
therefore does the divine Word commix itself with the 
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weak nature of man, that, by partaking of the divinity, 
our humanity may be exalted. By the dispensation of His 
grace, He enters, by His flesh, into the breasts of the 
faithful, commixed and contempered with their bodies, 
that, by being united to that which is immortal, man may 
partake of incorruption.” In this passage we have a word 
equivalent to transubstantiation, transmuting or changing 
one substance into another. On another occasion he says; 
“Tt is by virtue of the benediction that the nature of the 
visible species is changed into His Body.” “The bread 
also is, at first, common bread; but when it has been sancti- 
fied, it is called and made the Body of Christ.” St. John 
Chrysostom says, ‘Let us then, touch the hem of His gar- 
ment, rather let us, if we be so disposed, possess, Him 
entire. For His Body now lies before us not to be touched 
only, but to be eaten and to satiate us. And if -they who 
touched His garment, drew so much virtue from. it, how 
much more shall we draw, who possess Him whole? Beleve, 
therefore, that the supper, at which He sat, is now cele- 
brated; for there is no difference between the two. This 
is not performed by a man, and that by Christ. Both are 
by Him. When, therefore, thou seest the Priest present- 
ing the Body to thee, think not that it is his hand, but. the 
hand of Christ that is stretched towards thee.” Again; 
“Tet us believe God in every thing and not gainsay Him, 
although what is said may seem contrary to our reason 
‘and our sight. Let His word overpower both. Thus let 
us do in mysteries, not looking only on the things that, he 
before us, but holding fast His words; for His word cannot 
deceive; but our sense is very easily deceived. ‘That never 
failed; this often. Since then His word says: This is my 
Body; let us assent, and believe, and view it with the eyes 
of our understanding.” In another place; “Who,” he 
asks, “will give us of his flesh that we may be filled? (Job 
xxxi. 31). This, Christ has done—not only allowing Him- 
self to be seen, but to be touched too, and to be eaten, 
and teeth to pierce His flesh, and all to be filled with. the 
love of Him. Parents often give their children to be 
nourished by others: not so, I, says Christ; but iF nourish 
you with my Flesh, and I place myself before you. I was 
willing to become your brother; for the sake of you, I took 
Flesh and Blood; and again I deliver to you that Flesh and 
Blood, by which 1 became so related.”--“ What sayest 
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thou, O blessed Paul? Willing to impress awe on the | 
hearer, and making mention of the tremendous mysteries, 
thou callest them the cup of benediction (1 Cor. x. 16), | 
that terrible and tremendous cup. That which is in the — 
cup, is that which flowed from His side, and we partake of | 
it. It is not of the altar, but of Christ Himself that we 
partake; let us, therefore, approach to Him with all reve-. 
rence and purity; and when thou beholdest the Body lying 
before thee, say to thyself: By this body, I am no longer 
earth and ashes,—This is that very Body which bled, which 
was pierced by the lance.” “He that was present at the 
Last Supper, is the same that is now present, and conse- | 
crates our feast. For it is not man who makes the things. 
lying on the altar become the Body and Blood of Christ; 
but. that Christ who was crucified for us. The Priest’. 
stands performing his office, and pronouncing these 
words,—but the power and grace are the power and 
grace of God. He says, ‘this is my body,’ and these words 
effect the change of the things offered.”"—“As many as | 
partake of this Body, as many as taste of this Blood, 
think ye it nothing different from That which sits above, 
and is adored by angels.” One more short passage from. 
the same St. John Chrysostom will suffice: he says— 
“Wonderful! The table is spread with mysteries; the 
Lamb of God is slain for thee; and the spiritual blood 
flows from the sacred table. The spiritual fire comes 
down from heaven; the blood in the chalice is drawn from 

the spotless side for thy purification? Thinkest thou, that 
thou seest bread? that thou seest wine? that these things 
pass off as other foods do? ar be it from thee to think so. 
But as wax brought near to the fire loses its former sub- 
stance, which no longer remains; so do thou thus conclude, 
that the mysteries (the bread and wine) are consumed by 

the substance of the body. Wherefore, approaching to 
them, think not that you receive the divine Body from a 

a man, but fire from the hand of the Seraphim.” Homil. 
TX, de Poenit. T. ii, pp. 349, 350. 

Mr. R. So Mr. Keating we have come to the end of 
the testimonies of the Fathers. 

Mr. K. Rather say, Mr. Rau, to the end of these few 
extracts given here; for these are but a small fraction of 
the large amount of testimony transmitted to us from the 
early Fathers on the Holy Eucharist. Nor do I undertake 
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to say they are the best that could have been selected. 
But Dr. Bernard what do you think of them on the whole? 

Dr. B. As for me I have been highly interested by 
them. I never knew that so many quotations bearing so 
directly on the subject could be adduced. And yet you 
say there are many other such passages. I believe firmly 

‘that few of our Anglicans dream that Roman Catholics 
have such authorities to support a doctrine which to them 
seems so unintelligible. 

H.N. And as for me I confess that the doctrine 
which these passages seem plainly to contain, is sO un- 
intelligible that my reason revolts against it. 

Mr. K. Ah! that is your great objection against the 
Real Presence, is it? Well, before I answer your objection, 
please allow me to adduce two more arguments in favor of 
the Real Presence. 

Besides the above testimonies of the Fathers we have 
two more important branches of evidence. “The first 
consists of the liturgies or formularies of worship in the 
ancient Church, Latin, Greek, and Oriental; in every one 
of which the Real Presence, or Transubstantiation, is most 
clearly recorded. They all speak of the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ being truly and really present, and what 
is far more important they pray to God that the bread 
and wine may be changed or transmuted into that Body 
‘and Blood. This language is so uniform, that the learned 
Grotius observed, it must be allowed to have come down 
from the Apostles, and, consequently, “ought not to have 
been changed.” ‘The second class of documents, which 
I must not totally omit, is closely allied to the first. For 
among the liturgies are those of many sects separated 
from our communion for upwards of a thousand years; 
and yet on this point we perfectly agree. But in addition 

to these standing monuments of their belief I can boldly 
_ invite you to look into their confessions of faith, or into 
the writings of their respective doctors; and you will find 
the very same doctrine taught. Ask the Greek, who sits, 
like Jeremiah, among the ruins of his former empire, to 
what dogma of his faith he clings with most affection, as 
his support in his oppression, and his comfort in degrada- 
tion? and he will reply, that from his belief in this mys- 
tery, as clearly attested in the confessions of faith sub- 
scribed by his Patriarchs and Archbishops, he has derived 
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his most feeling confidence and relief. Ask the Nestorian, 
separated since the fifth century from the communion of 
our Church, and secluded for ages from the rest of the 
world, in the uttermost bounds of India, what made his 
forefathers hail with such friendly interest, and regard as 
brothers, the first Europeans who visited them in their 
unknown retirement? and he will show you the published 
letter of his pastors, attesting that 1t was their consolation 
to find men from Portugal, a country far off, of whose 
existence they had never heard, celebrating the same 
sacrifice, with the same belief, as themselves. Ask the 
swarthy Monophysite of Abyssinia, in whose geography 
and history the name of Rome had probably not a place 
before modern times, what is the first mystery among 
the thin and shrivelled remains of Christianity which still 
remain in his scorched and barren land? and he replies in 
the confession of faith written by the hand of one of his 
kings, that the first and noblest of his sacraments is that 
of the Body and Blood of his Lord. In a word, travel 
over the whole of Asia and Africa, where one remnant of 
Christianity yet exists, ask all the scattered tribes of the 
desert, all the fierce hordes of the mountains, or the more 
instructed inhabitants of the city, whatare the poimts on 
which they agree relating to the Redeemer of the world, 
and His divine and human nature; and you find them at 
variance, and ready to combat together on the most im- 
portant dogmas concerning it; but the point round which 
‘all will rally, the principle on which all will agree, as 
admitted equally by all, is, that their Redeemer, both im 
His divine and human nature, is really present in the 
sacrament of the altar. To this mystery all recur, as a 
common neutral ground, whereon to defend their respec- 
tive tenets. And can this dogma have come from any 
source but the fountain head of Christianity; since, even 
when it thus flows through such broken cisterns, it ap- 
pears everywhere in the same purity, and maintains its 
course with the same strength? When we find this column 
of faith, standing almost alone amidst the ruins and frag- 
ments of Christianity, wherever we meet them, and always 
-of the same materials and proportions, always in the same 
4ntegrity, must we not conclude that it formed a substan- 
tial and most valued ornament of the holy fabric, wherever 


the Apostles erected it, and that itis a sure emblem and 
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representative of that pillar of truth on which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles orders us, to lean? Wiseman Lect. XVI, 

p. 233, 4, 9. 

The other branch of evidence is the teaching of Luther 
and several of the early Reformers. Luther himself eager- 
ly as he desired to do away with this doctrine, never 
denied the Real Presence: Nay he denounced, with his usual 
violence and vulgarity, the Zwinghans, who taught the 
figurative sense. “I clearly saw,” says he, “how much 
I should thereby” (viz., by overthrowing the Real Pre- 
sence) “injure Popery; but I found myself caught without 
any way of escaping; for the text of this Gospel was too 
plain for this purpose.” (Hpist. ad. Arget). Of the Zwing- 
lians, he writes: ‘The devil seems to have mocked those 
to whom he has suggested a heresy so ridiculous, and 
contrary to Scripture, as that of the Zwinglians.” And, 
speaking of their comments on the words, “this is My 
_ body, this is My blood,” he remarks, that “their transla- 
tions and glosses on these texts have as much sense, as if 
one should translate the first words of Genesis: “In the 
beginning God created Heaven and Earth—In the beginning 
the cuckoo eat the sparrow and his feathers.” (Def. Verb 
Dom.). Furthermore, he calls those who deny the Real 
Presence, “a reprobate sect, lymg heretics, bread-breakers, 
wine-drinkers, and soul-destroyers.” (In Parvy. Cat.). 
“They are indevilized and superdevilized”—they have the 
devil in them, and above them. Fimally, he devotes them 
all to the flames of hell. ‘The authorized Catechism of the 
Church of England, declares that, “the body and blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken”—and received by 
the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. But it may be said: 
We have changed all this; we no longer believe as did 
Luther, or such lights of the Establishment as Ridley, 
Hooker, Andrew, Casaubon, Montague, Belson, Taylor, 
Forbes, Cosin, Samuel Parker and others. And yet it is 
certain, my friends, that the truth of Christ’s religion 
changeth not. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My word shall not pass away. “COhrist—yesterday, to-day, 
and the same forever.” You must needs conclude, that 
either Luther, and the Anglican Church, were wrong 
when they taught the Real Presence, or else, that you 
yourselves are wrong, in denying it. And, in either in- 
stance, your Reformation was not, and could not be, the 
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work of God; nor your pretended Christianity, the Chris- 
tianity of Christ; for Christianity,knows no change. Sma- 
rius, Points of Contr. pp. 381, 2. 

Mr. R. Gentlemen, you know I am not a Christian 
myself, but I really feel that there is one of the arguments 
brought forward that is quite sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion at issue between the Christian sects. I do not see 
how it is possible for Protestants to deny with consistency, 
what was never denied by heretical sects before their 
time. Ifthe Catholic Church had gone wrong in the point 
of the Real Presence, the numerous heretics who separa- 
ted from her fold before the time of Luther would gladly 
have taunted her with this extraordinary error. Their 
silence on this point in the midst of their other accusations 
against Rome, is the best argument I know for the Roman 
Catholic belief. 

Mr. K. And Lagree with you. I think this is an 
argument quite sufficient for any unprejudiced mind. But 
now let us come back to Herr Newmann’s objection. He 
said that his reason revolted against this doctrine. 

H.N. And so it does, Mr. Keating: 1 maintain 
with Dr. Clarke that “we are compelled to understand the 
words of the institution figuratively,” because “the literal 
meaning leads to direct contradictions and gross absurdi- 
ties,” and Dr. Clarke adds, “Those who hold the Catholic 
belief are the most stupid of mortals.” ‘‘He who can believe 
such a congeries of absurdities, cannot be said to be a 
volunteer in faith; for it is evident the man can have nei- 
ther faith nor reason.” A discourse on the Holy Eucharist, 
P. 50. 

Mr. K. Our adversaries are rather fond of abusive 
language when they lack good reasons. But this is noth- 
ing new. Julian the Apostate called the Galileans by all 
sorts of names, because against the evidence of their senses 
they believed a mere man (Jesus Christ) on His bare word 
to be God. I own I feel myself proud at finding ourselves 
placed in a situation so similar to that of our ancestors in 
Christianity. 

H. N. As to lack of good reasons, I have only to 
observe that “whatever is repugnant to natural reason 
cannot be the true meaning of the Scriptures. No pro- 
position, therefore, which is repugnant to the fundamental 
principles of reason, can be the sense of any part of God’s 
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word; hence the words of Christ, “This is my body, this is 
my blood,” are not to be understood in that sense which 
makes for the doctrine of transubstantiation, because it 
is impossible that contradictions should be true; and we 
cannot be more certain that anything is true, than we are 
that that doctrine is false.” Mr. Horne, Introduction Vol. 
11, P. 448, 7th Kd. 

“In arguing against this doctrine, we may first observe, 
that it is contradicted by our senses, since we see and 
taste the bread and wine after consecration and, when 
we actually receive them, they still continue to be bread and 
wine, without any change or alteration whatever. And 
again, was it possible for Christ, when He instituted the 
Lord’s supper, to take His own body and ‘His own blood 
into His own hands, and deliver them to every one of 
the Apostles? Or was it possible for the Apostles to 
understand our Saviour’s words, as a command to drink 
His blood, literally? etc. The bread and wine must have 
been considered by them as symbolical; and indeed the 
whole transaction was evidently figurative in all its parts.” 
Elements of Christian Theology, “by George Pretyman 
(Tomline), Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 2nd Ed. 1799, vol. n 
P. 484. 

Mr. K. Ah! my dear Sir, if we can only prove that 
God has said something, reason must cease its opposition. 
It is reasonable, you know, to submit reason to God. 
The only way we can submit reason to God is by believ- 
ing on His word what we cannot understand. Can reason 
dictate to God the lengths to which His infinite love cam 
go and should go? 

Besides, we know very little about the laws which 
regulate bodies. “It is not so easy to define the essen- 
tial properties of matter or to decide what relation of space 
is so necessary to it, as not to be affected without destroy- 
ing its nature.” All we know about the laws of nature 
and the properties of matter is the result of observation. 
We see that nature’s action is constant and produces the 
same effects in all similar circumstances, and we calla 
result under given conditions, a law and an unvarying 
appearance a property. All these observations depend on 
our senses and our reasoning thereon. The mysteries of 
the Christian religion on the contrary depend on divine 
revelation, on the word of an all wise God, who neither 
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can deceive nor be deceived. Suppose, therefore, God 
reveals a truth which apparently seems to be at variance 
with these laws, shall we reject it simply because we do 
not understand it? . Shall we prefer the testimony of our 
senses and the reasoning of our finite intellect to the word 
of an all powerful, all wise and never errmg God. If 
everything that our reason cannot fathom is to be rejected, 
then we have to renounce Christianity, for all its miracles, 
all its mysteries are incomprehensible to our reason and 
seem to clash with some one or other of its established 
laws. Take for example the feeding by our Saviour in the 
desert of 5000 men with five loaves and two fishes, or of 
4000 with seven loaves, or His raising to life the body of 
Lazarus after it had been in the grave for three days. 
The changing of water into wine at the nuptials of Cana; 
the raising of His own body to life, and penetrating the 
sealed walls of the sepulchre, or later on, the closed doors 
of the cenacle; seem all not less to clash with our ordi- 
nary notions of gravity, extension, impenetrability ete. 
The same holds good for the mysteries of the Incarnation, 
Trinity etc. It is therefore quite evident that if we believe 
in Revelation, if we wish to remain Christians, we shall 
have to admit something which seems to be at variance 
with the usual laws of nature, something we are unable to 
understand. If so for other mysteries, why not for the 
mystery of the Eucharist? The only question here for a 
Christian can be: Has God revealed this truth or not? 
As soon as the revelation of a truth ‘has been solidly prov- 
ed, a Christian is bound to believe it. 

As to the Apostles I am sorry to say that the conclusion 
I arrive at is quite the opposite of yours. 

The Apostles had been accustomed for three long years 
to see our saviour perform the most stupendous miracles. 
They had seen Him cure every species of disease and 
deformity. They had seen Him raise to life at least three 
dead persons, and in one case, even when corruption had 
set in, as happened with Lazarus. They had seen Him 
walking over the waters without sinking; and change water 
into wine at the marriage feast of Cana. They were so 
accustomed to see Him work miracles, that they were so 
astonished when He did not perform any, that they record 
the fact. Thus St. Matthew tells us, that in Nazareth 
Jesus did not perform any miracles on account of the 
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incredulity of the people. They speak but of a few miracles 
rather for the sake of example, and add that, “He cured 
all” Luke VI. 19. Matt. 1X. 21. They simply thought 
their master omnipotent. This being their disposition, 
how could they, after witnessing such acts, now doubt His 
word when He told them, “this is my body,” “this is my 
blood.” He who had changed water into wine, could He 
not change bread and wine into His own body and blood? 
and was it impossible for Him who had fed thousands with 
a few loaves to feed all mankind with His own body and 
blood? If He was able to act in one instance against the 
supposed laws of nature, why not here also? Our divine 
Saviour knew this disposition of his disciples and of the 
people, and so far from discouraging this belief in His 
omnipotent power He encouraged it, and more than once 
reproved them for their want of faith. “Do you believe,” 
said He to the blind man, that I can do this thing unto 
you? And upon receiving an affirmative reply, our Saviour 
said to Him “According to your faith be it done to you.” 
“Lord,” said the Leper, “if thow wilt, thou canst make me 
clean,” “Lord, I know,” said Martha, “that even now, what- 
ever thou shalt ask of God, He will give it to thee.” The 
former was rewarded for his faith by being cleansed of his 
loathsome disease; and the latter, by having her brother 
restored to life. “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” 
“Q thou of little faith why dost thou doubt” said Christ 
to those who were wanting in their faith. This faith in 
His divine power our divine Saviour had exacted from 
them on various occasions; and they had professed it when 
they said to Him “Lord where shall we go? thou hast 
words of eternal life,” (after He had proposed to them the 
eating of His flesh and blood). 

Placing ourselves therefore in the position of the Apos- 
tles, and taking into consideration these facts, how can we 
suppose that they would take the words of the institution 
not in its obvious literal sense, but in its figurative mean- 
ing? Our Lord had promised, as we have seen, to give 
them his own flesh and blood for food and drink when He 
said: “And the bread that I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world.” John ch. V 6.52, and “Haxcept you eat the 
flesh of the son of man, and drink His blood, you shall not 
have life in you.” Ibid V. 54. Now they heard Him say 
“Take ye and eat, this 1s my body.” “Drink ye all of this 
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for this is my blood.” Matt. ch. 26 V. 26. 27. 28. What 
else I ask could they understand Him to mean but that He 
by His omnipotent power had changed the bread and wine 
into His own Body and Blood as He had changed before 
the water into wine? | 

Before concluding I must add another important consi- 
deration. From what I have said it is quite clear that 
Jesus Christ must have foreseen that the Apostles would 
take His words in their true obvious meaning. He must 
have foreseen that under the circumstances they could not 
take them in a figurative sense, as the words were such 
that they had not that (a figurative) meaning either in 
themselves, by common custom, or previous institution. 
Our Saviour therefore would have been obliged to use 
other terms more proper to convey their figurative sense, 
if He did not wish to deceive them. 

H. N. My dear Mr. Keating, you have overlooked a 
very important circumstance. Our Saviour spoke Hebrew 
and not Greek, or Latin. Now in Hebrew there is not a 
single word which means to represent. Consequently even 
wishing to express a thing figuratively He was forced to 
use the word is. 

Mr. K. First this argument would prove only that 
the word 7s might be understood in the sense of represent, 
but not at all that it really means that or must be taken in 
that sense. Protestants would have to prove that in this 
particular case is means to represent. 

Secondly, we may answer with Wolfius and Hakspann. 
If the Hebrew had been ambiguous, the Evangelists, writ- 
ing in Greek a language in which the verb substantive 
was not ambiguous, would have used a verb more accurately 
explaining to their readers what they conceived the mean- 
ing of our Saviour’s phrase to be.” Cure Philolog. et 
criticee. Basil 1741, t. I. p. 371. 

Thirdly, all philologists now agree that the language our 
Saviour spoke was not Hebrew but Syro-Chaldaic. 

H. N. This does not change the question: for not 
only in the Hebrew, but also in the Chaldee and Chaldeo- 
Syriac languages, there is no term which expresses to 
mean, signify, or denote; Hence the Hebrews use a figure, 
and say it as, for it signifies” .... “nor would any one 
at the present day, speaking in the same (Syriac) language, 
use, among the people to whom it was vernacular, other 
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terms than the above to express “this represents my body, 
this represents my blood.” Dr. Adam Clarke, Discourse 
on the Blessed Eucharist, p. 92. 

Mr. K. As no one of us is acquainted with the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, we can only decide our dispute by 
recourse to authority. Now then it has been clearly 
demonstrated by Cardinal Wiseman who is an authority 
in this matter that the assertion is false, since there are, 
as he proves by examples and extracts, more than 40 words 
in the Syro-Chaldaic language which mean to represent, 
and consequently our Saviour could have used those instead 
of the verb ‘is’ if he meant to say “this represents my 
body,” instead of, this is my body. For further particulars 
I refer you to his Hore Syriace and to Lecture VII on the 
Eucharist, page 285. 


‘As to the second point the same authority shows clearly 
that when the Syriac writers indulge in allegorical or 
figurative interpretation, they very seldom use the word 
to be but instead of it they use other words given in 
Cardinal Wiseman’s vocabulary, with the sense of ‘to re- 
present.’ And they use these words very frequently. 

What is still more to the point is that the very Syriac 
writers assert in plain language our doctrine and reject 
that of our adversaries. Thus St. Maruthas, Bishop of 
Tangrit writes at the close of the 4th century ‘“ Christ did 
not call it a type or a symbol, but said: “Truly this is my 
body and this is my blood.” St. Maruthas, p. 49. 

And now, Gentlemen, I think we have all had enough 
of it for to-night, let us go out and have a whiff in the 


verandah. It is a splendid night. 
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Well, Gentlemen, (said the Doctor when we met 
again the next night), I met with rather an interesting 
person in my little trip to N. yesterday. The gentleman I 
speak of was a perfect stranger to me, and his appearance 
and manners told me at once that he was not a native of 
this country. As acquaintances in a railway carriage are 
very soon made, it did not take us long before we were 
engaged in earnest conversation, in the course of which 
he informed me that he was a native of Laos in Cochin 
China and by religion a Roman Catholic. Whereupon lL 
asked him why he had left his native country. “Sir,” said 
he, “with a mournful look, do not ask me that question, it 
is but too sadastory.” This answer made me the more 
eager to know what had made him leave his home and 
family and look for employment in a foreign land. “Sir,” 
he at last replied, “I left my country, because there | 
had nothing else but the memory of sorrows and of dread- 
ful woes. Four years ago | was living happily in the 
bosom of my family. I had just married a girl who pro- 
mised to prove the dearest companion of my life, when a 
persecution against Catholics broke out. My family was 
distinguished in my native village both for riches and 
virtue. Butacruel savage enemy doomed me and my 
relations to utter destruction. It was, alas, the 21st Sep- 
tember 188—. I had been warned, that the literats were 
not far off: but sure of my innocence and numerous friends, 
I thought there was no need of saving myself and family 
by a speedy flight. Evening came on: the beating of the 
drum was heard. I fled, supporting my young wife and 
my old father. We were overtaken by the enemy. Before 
my very eyes (oh cruel sight!) my father, my wife and a 
brother of mine were beheaded. I became furious. I fought 
like a lion. I was wounded. I fled to the church on the 
neighbouring hill. Monsieur C. of the French Missions re- 
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ceived me, and hid me in the church. Very soon the 
enemy surrounded the hill. he Catholics fought well, but 
they were too few. The church was filled with crying 
women, children, the wounded and the dying. It wasa 
dreadful sight. I forgot my own sorrows, and helped the 
worthy Missionary, who the whole night long was busy 
with consoling the afflicted, healing the wounded, hearing 
the confessions of the dying, and preparing the survivors 
for Martyrdom. But the literati had sworn to have the 
life of the French priest. At 3 o’clock the enemy sent 
an envoy, asking for the head of the worthy priest. The 
Missionary was just at that time hearing confessions. “Let 
them come and take it,” answered he calmly, and went on 
with his work. Not an hour had elapsed before a handful 
of satellites broke in. The Missionary knelt down, un- 
covered his neck, and his head was severed from the trunk 
at one blow. But the French soldiers were not far off. The 
literati were forced to hurry on with their work of des- 
truction. They set fire tothe church and went away, 
killing on the road all the Catholics they met. When the 
enemy broke into the church, I and many others had 
ascended the roof of the building This saved us. The 
flames were gaining ground, when perceiving that the 
literati had gone, we came down and made our escape’— 
At this point of his narrative he burst into tears. “Sir,” 
he added, “I have suffered much, and my only hope is 
death. Look! [ am only thirty, and my hair is grey.” LI left 
him at the next station and on inquiry found out that he 
was then employed in the telegraph office. 

And now, Mr. Keating, let us havea little more of 
controversy. ‘lhe quotations from the Fathers in the little 
book you showed us, no doubt show clearly the belief of 
these Fathers in the presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Kucharist. However 1 have one difficulty left which I 
should like to have solved. 

Mr. K. Well, let us have it. 

Dr. B. Is it not strange, Mr. Keating, that we never 
meet with the word transubstantiation in the works of the 
early Fathers. The first time we meet with it is in the 
ninth century and it became law, as you well know, only 
in the thirteenth century. 

Mr. K. What you say, Doctor, is quite correct. But 
then the Fathers make use of several comparisons which 
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justify the word used by the Church and the meaning 
which she gives to this word. Thus St. Gregory of Nyssa 
compares the change of the bread and wine into the body 
of Jesus Christ to that which takes place between the 
nourishment and him who takes it. St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
compares this change to that which took place at the 
nuptials of Cana, when Jesus Christ changed water into 
wine. St. Ambrose has recourse to the creative action im 
order to make us understand the act of consecration. The 
words change, transmutation, transformation, do they not 
express the same idea or thing as the word transub- 
stantiation? Are not the words more or less equivalent? 

Mr. R. WNow please let me urge an objection | came 
across lately. The words change, transmutation, trans- 
formation are no doubt more or less equivalent to the 
word Transubstantiation; and the texts adduced from 
the Holy Fathers, no doubt express the same idea. But 
then, if the belief in Christ’s presence in the Eucharist is 
as old as the Church, how comes it that it occurred only to 
Pope Honorius III to decree that the host should be adored; 
and that the feast of Corpus Christi was unknown in the 
early Christian Church; at least this is what I read the other 
day in a Protestant book. 

Mr. K. My dear Mr. Rau, our adversaries confound 
adoration of the host with elevation of the host. The adora- 
tion of the host took place from the beginning of the Church 
and is a necessary consequence of the belief in the real pre- 
sence. Up to the eleventh century the host was not elevat- 
ed, but from the beginning of the Canon to the end of it the 
clergy kept in a bended position to adore our Lord present 
onthe altar. But after the heresy of Beren garius, who denied 
the real presence, the sacred host was elevated immediate- 
ly after the consecration in order to show it to the people 
for adoration and to protest thus in the most solemn man- 
ner against the above heresy. This was in 1100. From this 
time also dates the origin of ringing a bell at the elevation 
of the host to call upon both those who are present as well 
as those who are absent to fall down on their knees to 
adore their Saviour present on the altar. But both prac- 
tices, that is that of elevating the host and ringing the 
bell, are not new articles of belief, they are mere reli- 
gious ceremonies introduced by the Church for the good 
reasons stated above. As to the feast of Corpus Christi, 
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it likewise is not a new article of belief. It is simply a 
religious rite, a ceremony, a new feast introduced into the 
Church. The Christians before that time, as I have suffi- 
ciently proved, believed in the presence of our Saviour in 
the Holy Eucharist. But as Holy Thursday, on which this 
august Sacrament was instituted, falls in Holy Week, 
when the minds of the faithful should be entirely absorbed 
in the contemplation of the passion of our Saviour, the 
Church established a special solemnity, a special day, in 
honour of this great event. On this day, Corpus Christi 
day, the Blessed Sacrament is carried in procession, in 
order to thank our Saviour for having deigped when here 
upon earth to pass through the towns and villages of Judea 
and Galilee, curing the sick and bestowing his blessing on 
all whom He met. The Church further by this most 
solemn act intends to shew in a most solemn manner her 
belief in the real presence of our Saviour; to make him 
amends for the outrages which he suffered when led 
through the streets of Jerusalem from Tribunal to Tri- 
bunal; and to celebrate His Triumph over heresy and in- 
fidelity. However the feast is not of as modern origin as 
some imagine. The first order to celebrate it was given 
in a Synod held at Liege in the year 1214. Pope Urban IV 
in 1264 decreed that the feast should be celebrated on the 
Thursday of the Octave after Pentecost, and this decree 
was confirmed by Clement V in the General Council of 
Vienna in 1311. 

H. N. “But to say the least you do not carry out the 
whole doctrine of the Real Presence, as propounded by its 
Divine Author, and you shamefully wrong the people by 
withholding from them the cup, administering the Sacra- 
ment under the appearance of bread only.” 

Mr. K. I beg your pardon, Herr Neumann, we do 
not wrong the people in the least; for we deprive them of 
nothing. He who receives Christ under the appearance 
of bread only, receives Jesus Christ whole and entire, 
since Jesus Christ is in the Eucharist as He is in Heaven, 
living and immortal; and as a living body is not without 
blood, or living blood without a body, so wherever the 
body of Jesus Christ is, there also is His blood; and conse- 
quently he who receives Him, under the species of bread 
receives Him whole and entire, His blood as well as His 
body; and so, no wrong is done to the laity, by refusing 
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them the cup, namely the species of wine. A familar 
comparison may help to illustrate this doctrine. Suppose 
a mother distributes a certain quantity of bread and wine 
to each of her two children. ‘To one she gives the wine in 
a cup; to the other, the bread soaked in the wine. Would the 
latter have a reasonable complaint against the mother on 
the supposition that the same quantity was not given to 
both? 

H. N. This is all very well. But supposing that our 
Saviour’s words in the VI Chapter of St. John are to be 
taken in the literal sense as you maintain, it follows that 
we must receive our Saviour under both species, for He 
expressly says: “‘Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink His blood, you cannot have life in you.” 
John ch. VI 54. “Who so eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, hath everlasting life.’ Ibid. ‘He who eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood abideth in Me and [Tin 
him.” Ibid. These texts clearly order the reception of the 
species of wine as well as that of bread. 

Mr. K. No doubt they do. But they do not deter- 
mine the manner in which they are to be received. I 
have already said that he who receives Jesus Christ under 
the species of bread receives also His blood, for where His 
body is there His blood is also. To the texts brought 
forward by you, I oppose the following, where the same 
promises are made for the reception of the species of bread 
alone. ‘He that shall eat this bread, he shall live for- 
ever.” John. ch. VI. 59. And “‘the bread which I will give is 
my flesh, for the life of the world.” ‘He that eateth Me, 
the same shall also live by me.” Whether therefore we 
receive Jesus Christ under one species or under the other, 
we receive the same, and we are made partakers of the 
promises made by Him. That this is the right way of 
understanding these words is clear from other texts and 
the practice of the primitive Church. Christ Himself 
administered the Sacrament under the species of bread 
only to the disciples that were going to Emmaus. In the 
acts of the Apostles ch. I, v. 42, we read that they “were 
persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in the 
communication of bread and prayer,” and in ch. xx, Vv. 7 we 
have: “And on the first day of the week, when the dis- 
ciples came together to break bread.” St. Paul says 
clearly, “ Whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink the 
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chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and the blood of the Lord.” No doubt some of the Pro- 
testant translators have substituted and for or, but the 
Latin word is vel and the Greek é which words have al- 
ways signified or and not and. 

Dr. B. Aword if ycu please, Mr. Keating. Yousaida 
moment ago that our Lord administered the Holy Eucharist 
under the species of bread only to the disciples of Emmaus. 
But I suppose you are aware that even some Catholic Theo- 
logians are not certain whether there is question here of the 
Eucharist or not. But what is quite certain is that our Savi- 
our told His Apostles “do this in commemoration of me.” 
And He communicated them under both species. 

Mr. K. Truly our Saviour did say these words. But 
please Doctor, when did He say them? Was it after the 
consecration of the bread or after that of the wine? 

Dr. B. Now let me see. Well, it was after the con- 
secration of the bread. 

Mr. K. And not after the consecration of the cup. 
And so your objection rather confirms my assumption that 
the reception under one species only suffices. ; 

Dr. B. Well, but then after all Christ said to the 
Apostles: ‘Drink you all of this.” Matt. ch. 26, v. 27. 
And so all should receive the cup. Cat. of the Com. 82, 3. 

Mr. K. Yes, all who are the successors of and in 
place of the Apostles, the Bishops and Priests of the 
Church. 

Mr. Rau. And why they only, and why not the laity? 

Mr. K. When our Divine Saviour instituted this 
wonderful Sacrament, none but His Apostles were present 
at the supper. By the words He subjoined to the formula 
of consecration, “Do this in commemoration of Me,” He 
made them priests for ever, according to the order of 
Melchisedech, and commanded them to offer up the same 
unbloody sacrifice, in the same manner, in which they had 
seen Him offer it up. As priests, and therefore, as sacri- 
ficators, it was necessary that their sacrificial act should 
show the nature of the sacrifice. Now this sacrifice which 
was to represent the real and bloody immolation of Jesus 
upon the Cross, requires the separate consecration of both 
kinds to represent in a more lively way the separation of 
Christ’?s blood from His body on the Cross. Therefore the 
priests, when performing Mass, partake of the chalice. 
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But the Sacrament requires only the real presence of Jesus 
Christ under one kind. And for this reason priests and 
Bishops and even the Pope himself receives it under one 
kind only, when they do not celebrate Mass. Cont. 
Dallet p. 274. 

Mr. R. 1am glad to hear that you have so good a 
reason to adduce for depriving the laity of the cup, the 
more so as [ have heard your Protestant opponents accuse 
the clergy of all sorts of mean motives for doing so. But 
you asserted further that it was the practice of the primi- 
tive Church to administer the Sacrament under one species 
only. I should like you to give some proof for your asser- 
tion as I have heard Protestants assert that this was not so. 

Mr. K. Oh, this will not be hard to do. The teach- 
ing and the practice of the primitive Church prove clearly 
that Communion under both kinds was never looked upon 
as essential to the Sacrament but merely as a matter of 
discipline which might vary in local Churches, and in 
different circumstances. Thus we read (Hist. Eccl. c. 44) 
that the venerable old man Serapion received from the 
hands of the priest the sacred food under the species of 
bread only. In the days of persecution, when it was death 
to assemble for the purpose of celebrating the divine 
mysteries, the faithful were permitted to carry with them 
the Blessed Sacrament to their homes, but under the spe- 
cies of bread only. St. Basil tells us that the solitaries 
who lived far from towns, were in the habit of carrying 
the Holy Eucharist with them for the whole year under 
the form of bread: and St. Cyprian states that it was the 
custom to give the Eucharist to children under the ap- 
pearance of wine only, because they are unable to receive 
‘t under the form of bread. The Council of Constance 
teaches that the custom of communicating under one spe- 
cies only was an old custom. Venerable Bede tells us that 
even in England the cup was no more used from the time 
that St. Gregory, Pope, sent there Evangelical labourers. 

Luther himself reproaches his disciple Carlstadt, for 
having introduced the practice of communicating under 
both kinds. (Hpist. ad Gasp. Gustol.). And, on another 
occasion (says Dr. Milner), he writes: “Tf a council did 
ordain or permit both kinds, inspite of the council, we 
would take but one, or take neither, and curse those who 


should take both.” (Form. Miss. tom. i p. 384-386, apud 
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Milner). ‘The same Reformer writes (Epist. ad Boh.): 
“ Although it may be well to use both kinds in the Sacra- 
ment, yet Christ has commanded nothing on the subject.” 
And again: “They sin not, who use but one kind, Christ 
having left this to the choice of each one.” (Capt. Bab.). 
Several Anglican bishops, such as Montague, Forbes, White 
and others, held the doctrine that it was not essential to 
the Sacrament to receive under both kinds. The Calvinists 
of France, in their Synod at Poitiers, in 1560, decreed thus: 
“The bread of our Lord’s Supper ought to be administered 
to those who cannot drink wine, on their making a protesta- 
tion that they do not refrain through contempt.” (On the 
Lord’s Supper, C. iii, p. 7. ibid). 

Lastly, by separate acts of that Parliament, and by that 
king who established the Protestant religion in England, 
and explicitly Communion under both kinds, it is provided 
that the latter kind should be only commonly so delivered 
and ministered, and an exception is made, in case necessity 
did otherwise require. (Burnet’s Hist. of Reform. V 11 p. 
41; Heylin, Hist. of Reform. p. 58). It 1s clear, therefore, 
that our separated brethren did not always believe that 
Communion under both kinds is an essential part of the 
Sacrament.” Smarius p. 398-9. 

Herr N. But if the reception under one kind was 
sufficient, how do you explain then the decree of Pope 
Gelasius ordering all to receive the species of wine also, as 
well as other decrees of different Popes to the same effect.” 
Cat. of Cons. and Des. d. p. 76). 

Mr. K. The explanation is very simple. In the time 
of Pope Gelasius a sect called the Manicheans taught that 
wine was a creature of the devil and could therefore not 
be partaken of by the faithful. These heretics mingled with 
the Catholics and received the Eucharist with them. Pope 
Gelasius in order to detect them and to prevent the un- 
worthy reception of the Sacrament, ordered the Eucharist 
to be administered under the species of both bread and 
wine. But this was only for a time, and as a matter of 
discipline, and for the reason stated. And so you see Mr. 
Th. Walz by his long catalogue of abuses that crept into 
the Roman Catholic Church under Pope Leo the Great, 
under Innocent the III and other Popes, shows clearly his 
want of historical research and of Theological acumen. 
For had he read history carefully, the facts explaining why 
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these changes were introduced would not have escaped 
him. Theological acumen on the other hand would have 
made him see, that there was no question here of doctrine, 
but only of discipline. 

In conclusion allow me to assert that if the Church 
has taken away entirely in the West the use of the cup, 
+t has done so for excellent reasons. “First, Christ 
knew that it would, in many instances, be very difficult to 
obtain as much wine as would be necessary for distribu- 
tion. There are countries, where the culture of the grape 
is impossible, and whither, for want of easy access, 
especially in days gone by, commerce would scarcely 
venture with this article. Secondly, this species is more 
exposed than bread to the influences of the atmosphere, 
and, therefore, less easily preserved in that condition 
which is necessary for the respect due to this sublime 
mystery. Thirdly, it 1s more exposed to the wilful or 
involuntary irreverence of the receiver. It is more apt to 
spill, than bread is to crumble or fall to the ground. 
Fourthly, it is more difficult to carry it to sick persons. 
Fifthly, there are not a few who are by nature so averse 
-to wine, that they cannot possibly receive it.” Smarius 
p. 399-400. 

The Acts of the Martyrs contain some beautiful incidents 
which show that it was the practice of the Church in early 
days to have Holy Communion conveyed to the sick only 
under the species of bread. 

Mr. R. Oh, Mr. Keating, don’t deal in these general 
statements. Iam always fond of a story: do give us one 
of these incidents, but only ashort one as it is getting very 
late. 

Mr. K. Well, there is the touching story of little 
Saint Tharsicius, the boy martyr. Ata time of a terrible 
persecution of the Christians in Rome he was commission- 
ed to carry to some sick person in a distant part of the city 
the Blessed Sacrament wrapped up as was the custom in a 
precious veil of cloth and placed in his bosom. As he sped. 
along on his mission his eyes modestly lowered and his 
whole mind occupied with the important trast confided to 
him; he was noticed by some Pagans who rudely stopped 
him and demanded what he was carrying. The coura- 
geous boy thinking it not right to expose the precious 
treasure, refuses to satisfy their curiosity, and suffers him- 
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self to be cruelly beaten rather than surrender his precious 
charge. His savage persecutors find their victim grow 
still at last beneath their blows. They desist from their 
barbarity: but it is too late. The boy is dead. Tharsicius 
had become a martyr, that is a witness to the early Chris- 
tians’ belief in the Real Presence. One account says that 
on turning over the body, the sacrilegious murderers found 
nothing either in the boy’s hands or in his clothes. An- 
other account relates that a Christian soldier passing by 
at the moment was just in time to rescue the Sacred species 
without being noticed by the bystanders. Shortly after- 
wards some Christians removed the martyr’s body and 
gave it an honorable interment in the cemetery of Callistus. 

Mr. R. Dear me, it is sad to think such heroic cour- 
age united to the innocence of youth should meet with 
such treatment in this world. 

Mr. K. But you must remember that fervent Chris- 
tians consider that it is the greatest privilege in the world 
to suffer for Christ’s sake. Virtue cannot be adequately 
rewarded at the same time that it is being tried: since 
therefore it cannot be rewarded sufficiently in this life of 
trial it must await its reward in the life to come. 
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Good evening, Gentlemen, said Mr. Rau, when he enter- 
ed my parlour the next day, I hope you have not been 
dreaming all last night about little Tharsicius as has been 
the case with me. I awoke just at the moment when those 
ruffians were on the point of pouncing upon him to take 
away his treasure, and then a queer thought came to my 
mind. Suppose, I said to myself, these rascals had got 
hold of the holy bread and divided it among themselves, 
would Catholics think that each one of them had received 
the whole Christ or only a part of Him? What is the 
teaching of your Church on this point, Mr. Keating ? 

Mr. K. The teaching of the Church, Mr. Rau, is that 
the body of Christ is not divided when the host is broken 
into pieces. For the body of Christ is now immortal, im- 
passible and incorruptible; it therefore cannot be hurt, 
nor divided nor corrupted. When the host 1s broken, the 
external appearances only of bread are divided. Christ is 
present in every particle whole and entire, just as He was 
‘n the entire host. And so when Jesus Christ broke the 
bread into twelve parts and gave a part to each of the 
twelve Apostles and when afterwards He divided the 
Chalice among them, each one of them received not a 
twelfth part of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, but 
each one of them received Christ entire, His whole body 
and His blood. Your reason may find it hard to under- 
stand this. But, Mr. Rau, can you tell me how it is that 
when you look into a looking-glass you see only one Mr. 
Rau: while if you dash that looking-glass into twenty 
pieces, you will see the same handsome Mr. Rau, with his 
fne black moustaches in each one of the twenty broken 
pieces. Besides I beg you to remember that we Christians 
maintain that the Hucharist is a mystery which cannot be 
fathomed by our reason, but must be believed upon God’s 
infallible word. 
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Mr. R. Well, I forgive you your flattery; but one 
more question, Mr. Keating, if you please. Some Pro- 
testants, if 1 am not mistaken, admit that they receive 
Jesus Christ when they communicate, but they deny that 
He is present at other times. What do you say to this 
doctrine ? 


Mr. K. No doubt, some Protestants maintain this 


doctrine, but they are wrong. Jesus Christ is present on 
the altar from the moment the words of consecration are 
pronounced; and He remains there present as long as the 
outward appearances of bread and wine remain in their 
natural state and form. ‘This is clear from the words of 
consecration, for Christ did not say, “This is My body 
when you receive it,’ but simply ‘This is My body.” The 
body of Jesus Christ was certainly present when He pro- 
nounced these words, else his words would not be true. 
But if He was present there before they had received Him, 
He must be present at other times than at those at which 
He is received. It is this constant presence of our Saviour 
that alone can explain the custom of the primitive Church 
to preserve the Eucharist in Holy vessels for the sick, and 
to carry it on their persons in time of persecution. 

H. N. Truly, Mr. Keating, if this is the doctrine of 
your Church, I really do not see how you can escape the 
charge of idolatry, so often brought against you. For 
what else but idolatry can you call it, to worship and 
adore a wafer? 

Mr. K. My dear Herr Neumann, you entirely forget 
that it is our belief that by the words of consecration the 
bread and wine are changed into the body and blood of 
our Lord. Now is it idolatry to adore Jesus Christ? Just 
listen to what Jeremy Taylor, an Anglican divine, says on 
this subject: ‘Idolatry is a forsaking of the true God, and 
giving divine worship to a creature, or to an idol, that is, 
to an imaginary God, who had no foundation im essence, or 
existence, and this is that kind of superstition, which by 
divines is called the superstition of an undue object. Now, 
it is evident that the object of the Catholics’ adoration 
(that which is represented to them in their minds, their 
thoughts, their purposes and by which God principally, if 
not solely, takes estimate of human actions), in the Blessed 
Sacrament, is the only True and Eternal God, hypostati- 
cally joined with His Holy Humanity which humanity 
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they believe actually present under the veil of sacramental 
signs; and if they thought Him not present, they are so 
far from worshipping the bread in that case, that they them- 
selves profess it idolatry to do so, which is a demonstration 
that their soul hath nothing in it that is idolatrical.” 
(Liberty of Prophesying sect. 20. N.16.). Here you see, 
Herr Neumann, that we Catholics are freed from all im- 
putation of such idolatry by the testimony of an eminent 
Protestant divine. But how consoling is the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church: Jesus Christ is always among Us; 
He is always present in our churches, ready to give us 
audience at any hour, to listen to us as long as we like, 
and to give us light, counsel and help in all our needs. 
Nay when we are prevented by sickness to come to Him 
He is ready to come to us, no matter how poor our abode 
may be. 

Dr. B. That is all very fine. But Christ says: “the 
poor you have always with you, but me you have not al- 
ways.” (Mark. 14. v. 7). Scripture further states clearly 
that our Lord Jesus Christ sits at the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty, in fact this is an article of the Creed 
which Catholics and Protestants alike admit. How then 
can the Body of Christ be on the altar * 

Mr. R. Ah, here you bring a good difficulty at last, 
Doctor; Now let us see, Mr. Keating, how you will solve it. 

My. K. The solution is very easy. Our Saviour when 
talking about the poor, referred to His mortal and visible 
presence, which does not exclude His presence on the altar 
or in any other way; for He says elsewhere, “ Behold I am 
with you all the days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” (Matt. ch. 28. v.20). As to the article of the 
Creed, I reply that Scripture assures us likewise that 
Christ is present on the altar. Therefore both must be 
true; and one truth must be reconcilable with the other, 
otherwise how could our Lord have appeared visibly to 
St. Paul after his resurrection ? 

Mr. R. Itseems tome, Gentlemen, we are running off 
into side questions. I understood that this evening was 
to be devoted to a talk about the Mass. And unless we 
turn to this subject at once it will get too late to deal with 
it satisfactorily this evening. I have lately: been reading 
how till the time of Henry VIII and Good Queen Bess 
sober sensible Englishmen believed the Mass to be the 
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highest act of divine worship possible for man: but that 
certain Protestant writers maintain that this doctrine and 
the very word itself “Missa” or “ Mass” were a corruption 
introduced about perhaps the 8th century. 

Mr. K. Well, Mr. Rau, I did intend to have begun to 
speak of the Mass, but you yourself started what you call 
a side question. And now what you have just said about 
the Mass and the word “Missa” is a gross mistake of some 
Protestant writers. 

In order to be fully convinced that the Mass even with 
regard to the word ‘Missa’ is of more remote antiquity 
than the 8th century, we have but to read the works of 
the Fathers. St. Augustine, St. Epiphanius, St. Cesarius, 
St. Isidore, Cassian, Socrates and others use it. And then 
it is quite easy to prove that the Mass itself dates from the 
earliest ages of Christianity. It is known that the Apostles 
established liturgies, that is, the manner in which the Holy 
Sacrifice was to be celebrated. It is also a fact admitted 
by all, that all the liturgies since the 4th century used not 
only in the Catholic Church but also by Schismaties and 
Heretics, agree wonderfully in the prayers which precede 
and accompany the consecration, and that they express in 
the clearest, most formal, emphatic way, the belief in the 
holy sacrifice, in the real presence and in transubstantion. 
(Goar, Eucolog, Grec, Assemani, Liturg. Orient, Renaudot, 
Bibl. Orient. Lebrun, etc.) ~ 

The celebrated and learned Protestant author Grotius 
says: “I find in the Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac and other 
liturgies, prayers to God, in order that He would conse- 
crate by His Holy Spirit the gifts offered up, and make 
them the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 1 have there- 
fore been right in saying that a custom so ancient and so 
universal, that one is led to believe that it comes from the 
first times, should not have been changed.”  (Grotius, 
Votum. pro pace). The Anglican Bishop Bull is not less 
explicit in this matter. ‘The agreement of allthe Chur- 
ches of the whole world, no matter how far distant they 
were one from another, in the prayer of the oblation of the 
Christian Sacrifice, in the Sacrament of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, is truly wonderful. The ancient liturgies are unani- 
mous in the formula of that prayer. Any one who reflects 


seriously on this conformity will rest. convinced that the 
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formula of prayer must have been communicated to the 
different Churches on the very day of their first founda- 
tion.” (Bull, Serm. XIII. V. 4). 

Mr. R. I think, Mr. Keating, that before going fur- 
ther we all expect you to say something about sacrifices in 
general, since Catholics call the Mass a sacrifice. I have 
myself been reading lately a book on this subject but I am 
sure you know far more than I do about it. 

Mr. K. Well, you all know, I am sure, that sacrifices 
were offered up to God from the beginning of the world. 
Cain and Abel, the two sons of Adam, offered sacrifice. “Cain 
offered of the fruits of the earth, gifts to the Lord. Abel 
also offered of the firstlings of his flock, and of their fat.” 
(Gen. IV. 3. 4). Noah, immediately after the deluge, on 
going forth from the ark, sacrificed to the Lord. He took 
of all cattle and fowls, that were clean and offered holo- 
causts upon the’altar. (Gen. vi. 20. 21). Holocausts 
were burnt offerings in which the victim was consumed by 
fire. Abraham, Isaak and Jacob made sacrifices to the 
Lord. Job, an independent prince and a heathen, offered 
up holocausts to the Lord. (Job Ia. 8). So did Melchi- 
sedech, king of Salem, and “priest of the most high God. 
(Gen. xtv. 8). Joseph’s Egyptian father-in-law was the 

riest of Heliopolis. (Gen. 1. 45). And Jethro, Moses’ 
ather-in-law, “offered holocausts and sacrifices to God.” 
(Gen. xvi. 12). After God had led the chosen people out 
of Egypt by the hand of Moses, he set apart one particular 
tribe that of Levi, for the sacrifice of the altar, and one 
particular family, that of Aaron, for the office of the priest- 
hood. ‘These sacrifices were of four kinds: 1. the holo- 
caust or whole burnt offering; 2. the thank-offering; 3. 
the sin-offering; 4. the peace-offering. ‘There were bloody 
sacrifices, and unbloody sacrifices, that is to say, sacrifices 
of living creatures as sheep, lambs, oxen, pigeons, &c.; 
and sacrifices of things without life as fine flour with oil 
and frankincense, unleavened cakes and the like. But all 
this you will find detailed at length in the first seven 
chapters of the book of Leviticus. There you will learn 
how God commanded His chosen people to worship Him; 
how in some way or other sacrifice was the one great 
religious action of their lives. [very morning and every 
evening incense was burnt and a lamb was offered as a 
holocaust to God. On the Sabbath, or seventh day of the 
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week, the offering was doubled; every new month was 
made holy to the Lord by still more abundant sacrifices; 
and all the great festivals were solemnised in a similar 
manner throughout the year. But more than this: sacri- 
fice was not the national religion only; it was the religion 
of the individual man. It was associated with every cir- 
cumstance of his life. If he had committed any sin, he 
confessed it, and offered sacrifice for it; he led the victim 
to the priest, and laid his hand upon its head, to shew that 
the innocent animal was going to bear his sins, and to die 
in his place. Then it was slain by the priest, and the 
blood poured round about the altar. Or if he desired to 
obtain any particular blessing or mercy, he did in like 
manner: and again, if the blessing were granted, or any 
particular mercy had been bestowed upon him. Clifton 
Tracts, Sacrifice L. 1. pp. 8. 9. 

Mr. R. But, Mr. Keating, I have been reading in the 
book I spoke of that not only the Jews but almost every 
religion since the creation of the world had their sacrifices. 
Sacrifice in one shape or other was or is offered up, as his- 
tory clearly shows, by the civilized Greeks and Romans of 
Europe as well as by the untutored savage of America, 
Africa and Australia. Huindoos, Parsees, Mahomedans, in 
short all sects have their sacrifices. The book I read on 
this subject argued in this fashion the light of reason 
teaches us that we owe God both internal and external 
homage. For did not God make us? Are we not His 
creatures? ‘To Him we owe our life. We are now by an 
act of His will and that same act of His will can reduce us 
to nothing. Our nature, therefore, compells us to acknow- 
ledge this supreme dominion of God over us and to appease 
His divine anger but too frequently provoked by our sins. 
Now, the best way to show this our dependence on God 
and to appease His divine majesty would be to be entirely 
consumed, as it were, to be annihilated before Him. But 
as this cannot be done, we substitute in our stead an animal 
or some other sensible thing that is destroyed in our 
stead. 

Mr. K. You speak like a theologian and to what you 
have just said, Mr. Rau, I may add something, that is, still 
more in favor of Catholics, namely, that all the sects that 
have separated from the Catholic Church agree with her 
in maintaining that the Mass is a true sacrifice. “I speak 
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of the Melchite, or common Greeks of Turkey, the Arme- 
nians, the Muscovites, the Nestorians, the Kutychians or 
Jacobites, the Christians of St. Thomas in India, the 
Copts and Ethiopians in Africa; all of whom. maintain 
each of those articles, and almost every other on which 
Protestants differ from Catholics with as much firmness 
as we ourselves do. Now as these sects have been totally 
separated from the Catholic Church, some of them 800 and 
some 1400 years, it is impossible they should have derived 
any recent doctrines or practices from her; and divided as 
they ever have been among themselves, they cannot have 
combined to adopt them. On the other hand, since the 
rise of Protestantism attempts have been repeatedly 
made to draw some or other of them to the novel creed; 
but all in vain. Melancthon translated the Augsburg con- 
fession of faith into Greek, and sent it to Joseph, Patriarch 
of C. P. hoping he would adopt it; whereas the Patriarch 
did not so much as acknowledge the receipt of the present. 
(2). Fourteen years later—Crusius, professor of Tubingen 
made a similar attempt on Jeremy, the successor of Joseph, 
who wrote back, requesting him to write no more on the 
subject, at the same time making the most explicit decla- 
ration of his belief in the seven Sacraments, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, Transubstantiation, &c. (1). In the middle 
of the 17th century fresh overtures being made to the 
Greeks by the Calvinists of Holland, the most convincing 
evidence of the orthodox belief of all the above mention- 
ed communions, on the articles in question, was furnished 
by them; the original of which was deposited in the 
French King’s Library at Paris.” Dr. Milner letter Xt. 
And thus it happens that of all religions on the Globe 
Protestantism is the only religion which has no sacrifice. 
H. N. From which I draw, Mr. Keating, a different 
conclusion from yours for I say that by this mark we know 
that Protestantism it is the true religion of God predicted 
by the prophets. For they foretell in plain terms the 
rejection of the Jewish sacrifices. St. Paul likewise speaks 
of the Jewish law, as ‘‘a carnal commandment” (Heb. VII 
16), and of its ordinances as “carnal ordinances,” or 
‘Justices of the flesh.” (LX. 10), he calls its rites and cere- 
monies “weak and needy” (“ beggarly’’) “elements” (Gal. 
IV. 9). From which it is quite clear that the Jewish reli- 
gion was a mere external religion, devoid of all internal 
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vitality and which was to be abolished in the new law and 
in its stead was to be substituted a true internal religion 
in which God was to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

Mr. K. The Jewish sacrifices were indeed carnal in- 
asmuch as the victims offered up were literally of flesh 
and blood, bulls, goats and other animals. The Jewish 
religion was further formal and carnal not because the 
Jewish law was in its essence wholly formal and carnal, 
but as contrasted with Christianity, it was imperfect and 
elementary. Its ordinances were devoid of hfe and power, 
they had no virtue in them, as have the Christian Sacra- 
ments. They did not convey grace, they did not cleanse 
from sin. But they certainly required the inward dis- 
positions of the heart as is clear from (Ps. 1. vy. 18. 19. 
Proy. xv. 8. Deut. x. 12. 13. etc.). As to the rejection 
and abolition of the sacrifices of the old law I answer, 
those very same prophets that predicted this rejection 
and abolition announce at the same time the substitution 
of a new sacrifice in their stead. Thus Isaias (ch. xrx) 
after predicting the punishment that was to befall Egypt 
on account of its idolatry declared that God “shall send 
them a Saviour and a defender to deliver them. In that 
day there shall be an altar of the Lord in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, and a monument of the Lord at the 
borders thereof: It shall be for a sign, and for a testi- 
mony, to the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt. For 
they shall cry to the Lord because of the oppressor, and 
he shall send them a Saviour and a defender to deliver 
them. And the Lord shall be known by Egypt, and the 
Kgyptians shall know the Lord in that day, and shall 
worship him with sacrifices and offerings.” (Is. ch. Xxrx. v. 
19. 21). The prophet Malachias says “I have no pleasure 
in you saith the Lord of hosts: and I will not receive a 
gift of your hand, for from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down, my name is great among the gentiles: 
and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offer- 
ed to my name a clean oblation: for my name is great 
among the gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts.” (Mala. 1. 
v. 11). St. Paul expressly says that Jesus Christ is “a 
priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech.” 
who “brought forth bread and wine, for he was the 
priest of the most High God.” (Ps. 109. v. 4; Heb. ch. 
Ye'v. 10; ch, VIL.v. 11. 17); 
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Dr. B. My dear Mr. Keating, these texts have noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the sacrifice of the Mass. 
They refer either to the great sacrifice on the Cross or they 
predict the new dispensation in which every true believer 
is a priest, and the sacrifices he offers up to God are his 
prayers, his mortifications, his alms deeds, in short all the 
religious actions of his life as is clear from the words of 
St. Peter, “Be you also...... a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
(I. Pet. ch. II. v.5). “Youarea chosen generation a royal 
priesthood” (I Pet. ch. Il. v. 9). “I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your rea- 
sonable service,” and (Phill. [V. 18) “having received from 
Epaphroditas the things you sent, an odour of sweetness, 
an acceptable sacrifice, well pleasing to God.” “And do 
not forget to do good, and to impart for by such sacri- 
fices God’s fayour is obtained.” (Heb. ch. XIII. v. 16). 

Mr. K. 1am sorry, Doctor, | can’t agree with you on 
either point. First as to the sacrifice of the Cross, it 
cannot be the sacrifice the prophet speaks off. For he 
speaks of a sacrifice that is to be offered up in every place 
even by the Gentiles, but the sacrifice of the Cross was 
offered up only in Jerusalem, on Mount Calvary. The new 
sacrifice was to be offered up continually, the sacrifice of 
the Cross was offered up only once. Again Christ is called 
‘a priest according to the Order of Melchisedech.” Now 
when did Jesus Christ offer such a sacrifice? Not on the 
Cross, for then He offered Himself in a bloody manner; 
not on the Cross, for on the Cross He suffered but once, 
whereas Christ is foretold to be “a priest for ever accord- 
ing to the Order of Melchisedech.” Where then is Christ 
offering up this sacrifice? It 1s in the holy sacrifice, of the 
Mass, where He offers Himself up under the appearances 
of bread and wine in all places and at all times. 

Secondly, as to your text from St. Peter, I have already 
shown you in what sense every true believer may be called 
a priest, when proving to you that Christ instituted the 
Sacrament of Holy Order. As to the prayers and good works 
of the faithful, I really do not see how you can pretend 
them to be the pure oblation the prophet Malachias speaks 
of. For why should the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Christians be a purer oblation than those offered by the 
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Jews? It would be substituting only one impure oblation 
for the other. Besides the prophet speaks of a new obla- 
tion. Now every one admits that prayers and good works 
were offered up by the Jews. What then is this pure 
oblation? It is His own “beloved Son, in whom He is well 
pleased;” “the Lamb without spot, who taketh away the 
sins of the world;” who “when He came into the world 
said, sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldest not, but a body 
Thou hast fitted tc Me.” (Heb. X. 5); that Body which, 
offered once upon the Cross, He now continually offers by 
the hands of His priests on the altars of the Ghurch, ex- 
ternally indeed an offering of fine flour, but really and 
substantially that Sacred Flesh which He took in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin of her pure substance, and 
which He promised to “give for the life of the world.” 
(John VI. 52). . 

H. N. According to you therefore the great sacrifice 
of the Cross was not sufficient, it was not a perfect sacrifice 
and Christ must be crucified over again, and consequently 
the sacrifice of the Cross is not better than the sacrifices of 
the old law, which, St. Paul tells us (Heb. 10) were in- 
efficacious because they had to be repeated. | 

Mr, K. St. Paul does not say that the sacrifices of the 
old law were inefficacious because they had to be repeat- 
ed, but because they did not cleanse from sin. But the 
sacrifice of the Cross was efficacious, because the satisfac- 
tion was complete and it has to be repeated only in order 
to apply this satisfaction. 

Jesus Christ by His death on the Cross made to God a 
full, perfect and sufficient satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world, and no other sacrifice is needed for the re- 
mission of sin. Whenever sin is remitted it is remitted in 
virtue of this one great sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the 
Cross. But from this it does not follow that the Mass is 
not a true and proper sacrifice. According to the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church the sacrifice of the Mass is sub- 
stantially the very same sacrifice as that of the Cross. It 
is the same priest who offers it up, Jesus Christ who is our 
only priest, for the priests of the Church are but the mini- 
sters and representatives of Christ: they act for Christ and 
Christ acts by them. The priests of the Church do not 
act in their own name, nor indeed do they do their own 
acts: they represent, and in a manner personify Christ. 
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Therefore it is, that in the words of consecration, or at the 
moment when the great change is wrought, and the 
natural elements of bread and wine become substantially 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, they say, Hoc est 
Corpus Meum. Hic est Calix Sangwinis Mei. Not “This 
is the Body of Christ,” but “This is My Body,” not “This 
is the Chalice of Christ’s Blood,” but ‘This is the Chalice 
of My Blood.” They speak and act in the name and per- 
son of Christ. See Clifton Tracts. 

Secondly, the same victim is offered up on the altar and 
on the Cross, namely Jesus Christ and both are offered up 
for the same end. ‘The difference consists only in the 
manner in which it is offered up. On the Cross the blood 
of Jesus Christ was really shed, on the altar it is shed only 
mystically. Thus the sacrifice of the Mass is nothing but 
the representation, the continuation, the reproduction, the 
renewal of the sacrifice of the Cross, and makes with it for 
the reason given, but one and the same sacrifice. It can 
therefore be said with truth that Jesus Christ offered him- 
self up once on the Cross, in a bloody manner, to His 
Heavenly Father, for the salvation of the world, because 
it is this one and the very same sacrifice which we repre- 
sent and renew every day and which is continued to be 
offered in a different manner. ‘This is in no way deroga- 
tory to the worth and excellence of the sacrifice of the 
Cross, since all the worth we attribute to the sacrifice of 
the Mass comes from the sacrifice of the Cross, with which 
it unites itself and which it confirms. Listen to what St. 
Chrysostom says on this subject. “We offer always the 
same thing, not one lamb to day and another to-morrow, 
but always the same lamb; thus the sacrifice is always the 
same. Otherwise if he offers Himself in several places, it 
would be necessary that there were several Jesus Christs, 
but this is not so. There is only one Jesus Christ, and as 
He is whole and entire in every place, and forms only one 
and the same body, on that account there is only one sacri- 
fice; for it is our Supreme Pontiff who has offered the 
victim which has purified us, and this is the victim which 
we ourselves offer.” (Hom.xvii,in Hebr.). “In the sacri- . 
fice of the altar,” says the great Protestant philosopher 
Leibnitz, “the priest is the sacrificator, and the High Priest 
is Jesus Christ Himself, who will exercise his sacerdotal 
function to the end of the world.” “No merit is added 
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to that of the death of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sin. 
The merit is in the application of the sacrifice, which has 
accomplished all, and of which the fruit and the divine 
grace is given to every one of those who participate in it 
worthily.” (Leibmitz p. 221). 

Dr. B. To all you have just said, I simply reply that 
the doctrine you maintain is against Holy Scripture. Now 
listen, to me, “you pretend that Christ offers Himself 
continually, again and again, by the hands of priests, who 
“stand daily ministering.” Scripture on the contrary de- 
clares (Heb. vi. 26, 27) that we have a High Priest who 
needeth not daily, as those (J ewish) high priests, to offer up 
sacrifice; for this He did once when He offered up Himself.” 
“Byery priest standeth daily ministering, and 
offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never 
take away sins; but this Man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God” (x.11, 12). You say, that though Christ is gone up 
into heaven, yet He descends again and again upon the 
altar, and there sacrifices Himself afresh by the hands of 
the priests. Scripture on the contrary declares (ix. 12, 25) 
that “He entered once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us;” “not that He should offer Him- 
self often, as the high-priest entereth into the holy place 
every year with blood of others; for then He must often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world; but now 
once, in the end of the world, hath He appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” You say that Christ 
‘s offered continually in the Mass, and that the Mass is a 
propitiatory sacrifice for sin. Scripture on the contrary 
declares (ix. 28) that ‘Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many;” and (x. 18) that “there is no more offering 
forsin.? Can words speak more plainly? The Catholic 
doctrine manifestly contradicts the express declarations of 
God’s Word. Mr. Walz, Cat. n. 74. 

Mr. R. Bless me, what an array of texts? What 
a memory you must have. But what hour is that I hear 
striking? I fear we are very late. 

It is all your fault, Mr. Keating, if I get a scolding from 
my wife on reaching home. I shall certainly shelter my- 
self behind you. 

Mr. K. But, Mr. Rau, I never thought you folk stood 
in fear of your better half. ; 
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Mr. R. Well, you see my wife guides herself on hav- 
ing acquired certain qualities of an European lady and she 
believes rightly or wrongly that one of the privileges which 
European ladies enjoy is to be able on certain occasions to 
scold their husband. Good bye Mr. Rau. Good night, 
Herr Neuman and Dr. Bernard. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH NIGHT. 


Mr. Keating. Lamglad you have come at last, Mr. Rau, 
to help me out of a bad fix. The Doctor and Herr Neu- 
mann have been maintaining all the time that you broke 
up the meeting so suddenly last night because I was unable 
to answer the difficulties Dr. Bernard advanced. They say 
it was all an agreed affair between us two. 

Mr. Rau. Hallow, Dr. Bernard! So you have been 
giving way again to your old failing and crowned victory 
before you have gained it. Lam sure ere half an hour has 
passed, Mr. Keating will have obliged you to haul down 
your flag and to surrender your weapons. What do you 
say to that, Mr. Keating? 

Mr. K. 1 feel really much obliged to you for having 
so good an opinion of me. But before I refute the Doctor’s 
objections allow me to tell you a little story which I read 
not long ago. “In ancient times the old British Princes 
had set up a statue to the goddess of Victory, at a point 
where four roads met together. The left hand of the 
goddess rested upon her shield, the outside of which was 
of gold and the inside of silver. ‘Two knights complete- 
ly armed one in black the other in white arrived at 
the same time from opposite sides. Both admired the 
workmanship of the shield, and seeing each but one side 
of the shield one maintained that it was of gold, the other 
that it was of silver. From words it camo to a regular 
fight and the whole affray ended in both being mortally 
wounded. A good Druid found them in this sad state, 
dressed their wounds and having found out the cause of 
their quarrel poimted out to them that both were right and 
wrong as the shield had two sides one of gold the other of 
silver. Now, this is just the case in the point in dispute 
between Catholics and Protestants. Our Protestant friends 
are indeed right and Catholics are wrong, if we look only 
at one side of the question, that is if we consider these 
texts in themselves only and without any reference to other 
texts of Holy Scripture, which are equally inspired and 
consequently equally true. You will no doubt be surprised 
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to learn that we Catholics admit all the texts adduced by 
the Doctor, and that we take them moreover in their 
literal sense. We admit, with the Protestants, that Jesus 
Christ offered himself up on the cross once and by this one 
sacrifice made a full, perfect and safficient satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world, and that consequently no 
other sacrifice for the remission of sin is needed; and that 
they who sin can have their sins remitted only in virtue 
of the one oblation of Christ’s death, and by the washing 
of His Blood. This we admit, this we firmly beheve. But 
at the same time we hold that the Mass is a true propitia- 
tory sacrifice; and that Christ offers himself up daily on 
our altars for the sins of the whole world. And we hold 
and believe this doctrine because it is as clearly laid down 
in Scripture as the first doctrine. 

H. N. It seems to me that these propositions are 
contradictory and so they cannot be trne. 

Mr. K. Here you are mistaken, Herr Neumann. In 
order that two propositions should be contradictory, one 
should deny what the other asserts under the same respect. 
But this is not the case here. For what do those texts 
assert? he first class of texts, adduced by the Doctor, 
assert that Christ died once really and in a bloody manner 
on Mount Calvary. The second class of texts adduced by 
Catholics assert that Christ offers himself up, that is dies 
daily, in an unbloody and mystical manner on our altars. 
There is no contradiction in this. Again in the texts 
adduced by our Protestant friends it is clearly proved that 
Christ paid the price of our redemption once on the cross. 
We do not deny this, but resting upon texts of Holy 
Scripture equally clear and explicit we maintain that the 
price of this redemption paid once on Mount Calvary is 
daily applicd to our souls in the: Holy Sacrifice of Mass, 
which was instituted by our Saviour as a standing memo- 
rial of His death and that we might have till the end of 
the world an external sacrifice, in which we could join to- 
gether in the outward worship of God, as His servants 
have always done since the beginning of the world. The 
sacrifice of the cross and the sacrifice of the altar, accord- 
ing to the Catholic doctrine, as | have shown before, are 
in substance the same, as the High Priest and the victim 
is the same Jesus Christ. The two sacrifices differ only 
in the manner and end, the first being offered up in a 
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bloody manner and to pay the ranscm for our sins, the 
second being offered up in an unbloody manner and_ to 
apply to our souls this very price of our redemption. or, 
remember, that the sacrifice of the Cross took place nearly 
2000 years ago, and in order that we ourselves may have 
any part in it, this redemption purchased for us, its fruit, 
must be applied to our souls. 

Dr. B. But where are the texts that you put in 
opposition to those adduced by me? Give them and we 
shall see whether they so clearly prove your doctrine. 

Mr. K. (have already given you several of these 
texts last night, for first I have proved to you that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass was prefigured by the sacrifice of 
Melchisedech, king of Salem, who as a priest of the Most 
High God, offered up bread and wine. The prophet David 
styles Jesus Christ a priest for ever according to the order 
of Melchisedech. Secondly, I have shown to you that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass was foretold by the prophet Malachias, 
he predicting clearly the rejection of the J ewish sacrifices 
and the substitution in their stead of a clean oblation that 
is to be offered up in all places from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof. Thirdly we have the words of the 
institution. Holy Scripture tells us “And whilst they were 
at supper, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and broke: and 
gave to his disciples, and said: Take ye, and eat: This 1s 
my body. And taking the chalice he gave thanks; and 
gave to them, saying: Drink ye all of this. For this is my 
blood of the new testament which shall be shed for many unto 
remission ofsin.” Matth. XXVI. 26 and St. Luke XXII. 
90. It was not without good reason that Christ chose the time 
of the eating of the Haster Lamb in order to institute His 
New Supper. The J ewish Easter Lamb which Our Sayiour 
had been cating with His disciples was undoubtedly a 
true sacrifice, and by the fact that our Saviour instituted 
His supper immediately after eating it He seems to indi- 
cate that His Supper, the Supper of the New Dispensation 
was also to be a true sacrifice. We come to the same 
conclusion if we consider the words of the institution in 
themselves. Our Lord said: “Hoc est corpus meum quod 
pro vobis datur? Luc. 22 and St. Paul 1 Cor. 11 ‘quod pro 
cobis frangitur” and again “Hic est calia novum testamentum 
im sanguine mcd, qui pro vobis effunditur” Lue, 22 and 
St. Matthew, cap. 26 adds “In remissionem peccatorum” 
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or in English: “This is my body which is gwen for you,” 
“which is broken for you;” ‘This is the chalice, the new 
testament in my blood, which shall be shed for you (for 
many)” “for the remission of sins.” 

Those words given, broken, shed, used in the present 
tense cannot mean, is given, is broken, is shed, to the 
Apostles for the sake of eating and drinking, but is given, 
is broken, is shed to God in sacrifice. For our Lord 
does not say is given, broken, shed to you but for you. 
Besides that food, his body, that drink, his blood, at that 
time was only given and shed for the Apostles and never- 
theless our Saviour says: ‘Is shed for many.” The 
meaning therefore is: This body is given, this blood is 
shed to God in a propitiatory sacrifice, namely for the re- 
mission of sins. Moreover St. Paul says “quod pro vobis 
frangitur”’, “which is broken for you”. Now the body of 
Christ is truly broken only in the sacrifice of Mass where 
Christ offers himself up under the species of bread. Christ 
therefore does here in a mystical manner what next 
day He was to do really on the Cross. He dies in a mys- 
tical manner, inasmuch as He places before them, gives 
them, His body under the appearances of bread and His 
blood under the appearances of wine separated one from 
the other: if then His death on the cross, as no one 
doubts, was a true sacrifice, His mystical death on the 
altar on account of the separation of His body from 
His blood must be a true sacrifice also. Finally let us 
see what St. Paul himself says on this point. In the 
very epistle from which the Doctor’s texts are taken he 
says expressly, that we Christians have an altar “whereof 
they who serve the tabernacle’”—that is the Jewish priests 
and people, “Have no power to eat”. And what is this 
altar, what is this sacrifice of which we Christians partake, 
if not the holy sacrifice of the Mass? Again in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians he calls “the chalice of benedic- 
tion the communion of the blood of Christ, and “the bread 
the communion” the partaking of the body of Christ. 
“Christians,” he says, “are partakers of that one bread” as 
Jews who “ate of the sacrifices were partakers of the altar” 
(ibid. X. 16. 18). Thus “to eat” or “partake of the altar is 
to eat of the sacrifices; and to eat of the altar is to partake 
of that one bread” or to “partake of the Body of Christ.” 
Besides St. Paul expressly calls “Christ a priest for ever 
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according to the order of Melchisedech,” who as Malachias 
predicted, was to offer up to God a clean oblation from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof, which, as | 
have clearly shown, cannot be said of the sacrifice of the 
cross. Besides I have already shown that the true sense 
in which all these passages are to be taken is clearly seen 
from the constant unvarying tradition preserved even in 
many churches which separated from the Church of Rome 
long before the name Protestant was heard of. The truth 
is that the Holy sacrifice of the Mass is the centre piece of 
the whole structure of unity. Why are churches built and 
altars erected within them in every quarter of the globe, if 
notwhiefly to celebrate the divine mysteries? Why is it that 
on great festivals the clergy assemble round their bishop, 
and the faithful flock together, if not to celebrate the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? And our churches would be 
almost as lifeless and cold as Protestant churches, were 
it not for that Presence on our altars which endures even 
after the Holy Sacrifice is ended, and which is testified 
to by the ever burning lamp. A young man some 10 
years ago told me the reason of his conversion to the 
Catholic Church was his having been present one morning’ 
at Mass in a church in Dublin. He had been attending 
a service in one of the Protestant churches and on his 
way home happening to pass a Catholic church crowded with 
worshippers turned in out of curiosity to see the Papists 
at their mummery, as he thought. He was so much struck 
with the earnest devotion of even the lower classes among 
those present especially at the moment of the elevation 
of the Host and at the contrast he felt the whole service 
presented with that he had just been attending in his own 
place of worship, that he determined to see for himself 
what these Papists had to say for themselves. After some 
weeks of search and prayer he joined the Catholic Church. 

H. N. Butif, as you say, the sacrifice of the Mass 
is the centre piece of the Catholic Church, how then do 
you defend the custom of your Church to say Mass in Latin 
of which at least nine tenths of Catholics know as little of 
as 1 do of Chinese. Such an important function, it seems 
to me, ought to be performed in the Mother tongue so 
that all may be able to join in it, and with one heart, offer 
up to God this most Holy Victim. 

Mr. K. The language in which the Holy sacrifice of 
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the Mass is to be celebrated, you will no doubt admit, is 
not an article of belief, but a matter of discipline. For 
good reasons the Church has thought proper to make use 
of the Latin language in its ceremonies. In the first cen- 
turies of the Church, at least up to the 6th century, the 
Latin language was known over almost all Europe. It was 
the language used by the learned in Italy, France, Spain 
and Africa, though the mother tongue of these people was 
quite different. ‘The Latin tongue was used in the Coun- 
cils of the Church and by its Fathers and Theologians. 
It was uniformly employed in its liturgies from the 
very beginning. Besides there are many advantages in its 
use. Firstly, uniformity in the public worship is obtained 
and maintained. Secondly, as Latin is a settled language 
it prevents a number of errors and daccwracies, which 
otherwise would creep in; it preserves the truth of the 
dogma and guaranties the integrity of the sacramental 
formulas, and gives to the Catholic worship a becoming 
form and a religious seal which makes it recognised and 
respected everywhere. It gives the Church a universal 
language. . From one place of the world to another, no 
matter where the Catholic priest or layman may go, as 
soon as he enters a church of his own rite, the former is 
able to say Mass, the latter without difficulty may join in 
the public service. He hears and sees, what he heard and 
saw his whole life, and he hears and sees the same thing, 
wherever he goes. Now let us just suppose for a moment 
that the Mass was not said in Latin but in the vernacular, 
how would the priest, for example, get on here in India, 
where at times people of four or more different languages 
are present at Mass. What language is the Mass to be said 
in? Moreover had the vernacular, for example, been used 
in the church in France what changes would there not have 
been to be made in the formulas of the Church. L’Abbe 
Segur asserts that the little formula “1 baptize thee in the 
name etc.” should have been changed more than two 
hundred and fifty times. 

Dr. B. As far as I am concerned I do not see any 
great objection to the use of the Latin tongue in the cere- 
monies of the Church. It is not only the Catholic Church 
that celebrates the Holy Sacrifice of Mass and performs 
other religious ceremonies in a tongue unknown to the 
generality of the people, but the same practice prevails in 
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other Churches. ‘hus the Greeks, the Ethiopians, Syrians 
and others say Mass in their ancient language, unknown 
to the people and not in their modern idioms. ‘The same 
rule was followed by the Jews. During the Babylonian 
captivity the Jews had lost the use of the Hebrew lan- 
enage so completely that Esdras and Nehemias when 
reading the law to the people were obliged to inter- 
pret it to them. (Nehem. ch. VIII. 13). Even im the 
times of Queen Elizabeth “The Irish Parliament passed 
the act for the uniformity of the Common Prayer with per- 
mission of saying the same in Latin, where the minister 
had not the knowledge of the English tongue.” Dr. 
Heylin’s History of Reformation. P. 128. 

Mr. R. We do the same in our religious rites and 
prayers. We generally use the Sanscrit language which 
few of us understand. 

H. N. I should feel inclined to give in to such 
weighty arguments were it not for the express prohibition 
of St. Paul of employing foreign tongues in the hturgy. 

Mr. K. And please where is this prohibition, Herr 
Neumann? In St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians 
chapter the 14th. 

Mr. K, “The words of St. Paul have nothing to do 
with the question. In the beginning of the Church, God 
was pleased to multiply miracles, and a great many Chris- 
tians had, like the Apostles themselves, the gift of tongues. 
Some of them abused this gift, and out of pride and 
ostentation, affected to make exhortations, or preachings, 
in unknown tongues, rather to show their gifts than to 
glorify God. It is that vain display of miraculous tongues 
that St. Paul is reprobating, and nothing else.” Dallet. 
P. 284 

H. N. That explanation will not do, at least it does 
not apply to the 19th verse. Here is what St. Paul says 
“But in the Church I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that I may instruct others also, than 
ten thousand words in a tongue.” 1 Cor. XXIV. 19. 

Mr. K. The Apostle here does not speak of the cere- 
monies of the Church but of instruction as is evident from 
the words: “that I may instruct others also.” Now it is 
quite clear that if we wish to instruct.any one, we must 
speak to him in the language he understands. And this 
the Ministers of the Catholic Church always do. But it 
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is quite a different thing in the Mass in which the 
priest addresses himself not to the people but to God 
who, we suppose, understands all languages. As for 
the people they either understand the Latin language 
or they have at their disposal prayer books in the Verna- 
cular where the ceremonies of the Church are explained and 
by their means they are enabled to join their prayers to 
that of the priest and follow him in all the principal parts of 
the sacrifice as well as if the Mass were offered up in their 
own vernacular instead of Latin. The Catholic Church, 
in this respect, is certainly more liberal than the English 
Protestants were in the time of Elizabeth, for Dr. Heylin, 
whom Dr. Bernard cited a moment ago, says: “but for 
translating it (the book of Common Prayer) into Irish there 
was no care taken. The people are required by this 
statute, under several penalties to frequent their churches, 
and to be present at the reading of the English liturgy, 
which they understand no more than they did the Mass. 
By which means we furnished the Papists with an excellent 
argument against ourselves, for having the divine service 
celebrated in such a language as the people do not under- 
stand”. Ibid. P. 128. 

H. N. But why should there be such mummery, such 
scraping and bowing, ringing of bells, gaudy vestments 
and profuse illumination. If Christ is present upon the 
altar, as you believe, the minds of the faithful should be 
entirely absorbed with the great action that is before them, 
whereas all this splendour must tend to distract them. 
Besides it makes the Catholic worship look so much hike a 
pagan pageantry. No offence, Mr. Rau. 

, Rather say that it makes the sacrifice of the 
Mass in this respect look a good deal like the sacrifices of the 
old law, which were offered up with much pomp and many 
striking ceremonies ordered by God Himself. If even the 
pagans make use of much pomp and an elaborate ceremo- 
nial in their sacrifices does it not show a natural inclination 
of man to manifest his interior sentiments by these out- 
ward demonstrations. To honour our kings and queens 
we make use of endless ceremonies and we rightly think 
that by doing so we do them greater honour. Why should 
it not be the same with God. Even the Freemasons seem 
to understand this for how complicated are not their cere- 
monies for the admissal or burial of a brother, or for the 
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nomination or promotion of a master. Hven the cold con- 
servative Englishman seems to feel this, for how otherwise 
can you explain that great movement now spreading all 
over England for fine churches, gorgeous vestments and 
orand illuminations. 

H. N. You just said that in the old law God _ himself 
prescribed ceremonies to be observed in the sacrifices and 
other rites. But Jesus Christ did no such thing. He 
prescribed no ceremonies for the celebration of the Mass, 
nor did He make use of any when He instituted this 
Sacrament at the last supper. I think these two facts are 
sufficient evidence that the elaborate ceremonial of the old 
law was to be done away with. 

Mr. K. Itis true that the Gospel does not mention 
any special ceremonies for the last supper. But the Canon 
of the Mass, which is of great antiquity, mentions some: 
“and with his eyes lifted up towards heaven, giving thanks 
to Thee...... He did bless, break and give...... ” But even 
supposing that our Lord did not use any ceremonies, it 
does not follow at all that none were to be used. He made 
the Apostles and especially St. Peter priests and law givers 
and as such empowered them to regulate the exterior wor- 
ship. 

aici R. Ihave been told that all the different vest- 
ments, rites and ceremonies employed in the sacrifice of 
the Mass have a symbolical meaning and generally refer to 
some important fact into the life of Jesus Christ. Is this 
so? 

Mr. K. Yes, soitis. “The amice signifies the rag 
with which our Saviour was blindfolded. The alb re- 
presents the white garment with which Christ was, in moc- 
kery, clothed by Herod. The girdle, maniple and stole 
represent the cords and fetters with which he was bound. 
The chasuble represents the purple garment with which 
the soldiers vested him. The cross marked on it represents 
the heavy cross which he carried on His shoulders through 
the streets of Jerusalem. ‘The corporal and the veil of the 
chalice represent the linen clothes in which his body was 
wrapped, whilst it lay in the tomb;” etc., ete. 

“The altar signifies the mount of Calvary, upon which 
our Saviour was crucified; and also the table used at the 
last supper. If the missal is carried before the Gospel, 
from the right to the left side of the altar, it is to commemo- 
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rate the transferring of the Gospel of Christ, from the Jews 
who rejected it, to the gentiles who received it. If we 
stand during the reading of the Gospel, it is to express 
our readiness to obey the commandments of the Son of God. 
If the priest divides the host into three parts, lettimg one 
drop into the chalice, it is to signify the separation of our 
Saviour’s body from his blood, and his soul from both; and 
to represent the descent of his soul to Limbo, where the 
spirits were in prison. If he prays sometimes in a low and 
at other times in a loud voice, it is because Christ did so, 
while he was hanging on the cross. If he blesses the. peo- 
ple at the end of the Mass, it is to represent and renew 
the last blessing which our Saviour gave to his disciples, 
and, in their person, to all of us, before He ascended into 
heaven, etc., etc. Hach of these ceremonies has, besides, 
many different mystical meanings, due explanation of 
which is to be found in Catholic books of devotion. Dallet, 
p.- 287. 

Here an urgent telegram to the Doctor put an end for 
the night to our controversial talk. After reading it Dr. 
Bernard said : “Well, my friends,” ‘There is nothing lasting 
under the sun” as Scripture has it. All must come to an 
end, even the pleasant evenings we have spent together. 
The telegram just received announces to me that my pre- 
sence is urgently required in my station, and J must be off 
as soon as possible. Words cannot express the pleasure 
my stay with you has afforded me, and I am infinitely 
obliged especially to you, Mr. Keating, for having cleared 
away by your sound arguments many of the clouds that 
obscured my spiritual horizon and that prevented me to 
see such a consoling truth as that of the real presence 
cf our Divine Saviour in the Holy Eucharist; a truth which 
by the bye all English Ritualists accept and which is not 
at all denied in our book of Common Prayer. Ido not 
know when it shall be my good fortune to meet you again. 
But should ever an occasion offer I shall be but too happy 
to enter the lists once more against you, on such points as 
the Supreme Authority of the Pope, Tradition, Interpreta- 
tion of scripture, Justification by faith or by good works 
and the like. And now, good night to youall. Ihope 
[ shall see you again to morrow before we start.” 

Next morning we all accompanied the Doctor to the 
steamer where, after a hearty launch, we shook hands once 
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more and then quietly sailed back to the shore, all regret- 
iting the departure of so genial a companion as Doctor 
Bernard. 


End of Vol. If. 
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(2) Indulgences, power of granting—given to the ‘Obureh. 


Matth. xvi—19 .. 
» xvii—l8 . Zs 
John xx—22, 23 
(3) Justice of God— 
Rom. ii—6 
Matth. xii—36 
Rev. xxi—27 


(4) Mass, or the Supper of the New Dispensation, Insti- 


tution of— 
Matth,. xxvi ~26-28 
Luke xxii—19-20 . 
1 Cor. xi—24-25 
1Corx—16-18 . 
(5) Miracles of Our Lord— 
Luke vi-—19 
Matth. xix—2! 
(6) Names of changed substances being retained — 
Exod. vii—12 ; : : 
John ii—3. 
» ix—l7 
Gen. xix-—10 
Jos. v—13 
Dan. ix—21 
Acts I—10 
(7) Penitential works —necessity of— 
Luke xiii—-5 
Matth. iv—17 
OColoss. i—24 
(8) Purgatory— 
2 Mac. xii—43, etc. 
Matth. xii—32 
1 Pet. iii—19 
Luke xii—59 ‘ 
1 Cor. iii—12-15 . 
(9) (a) Sacrifices eA earing the Mass— 
Gen. iv—3 and 4 . 
», vili—20-21 
,, xiv—8 
Job. i—5 . 
(b) Substituted for those of the Old Law— 
Mal, i—11. : 
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Scripture texte 2 jlhntaatiion of. fi e ‘ 
Is. xix—19-21. ey ag eS a 


: Heb. v—l1 . . . . . 138 
” nee * ee : i ¢ 
(10) Satisfaction 


2 Kings*xii—l4_. {0 gees ; < ek 
Numb. xiv—20 . | 4 : \ 8 
Deut. xxxiv—4_.. rx : 
a (11) SS between Mortal and Venial — 
ange Matth, v—22 =” ; fain : a! 
ae 1 John y-16, Ws » ae $19 
John xix— a 4 
Sin—temporal and eternal punishment. due to . 4 
Smarius (Fr.) Points of controvercy ‘ : 52, 114, 297, 128 
Symbols, distinguished from the objects they represent . 85 
Taylor, Jeremy—on the charge of Idolatry ‘ : F138 
Tharsicius (St.)—the story of ; . 128 
Transubstantiation understood by the Early Fathers. . 123% 
Trent, Council of—on Indulgences *. ° ay 
pn - on remission of sin . \ egill iieee 
in Baptism : oe. Ete 10 
a Tropical phraseology—ordinary acceptation of . : 63, 69 
Wiseman (Card.) on the Discourses of Our Lord es i 
” on the ri a > ae : 69, 73 
on satisfaction 4 . 12, 39 
Withholding the cup from the laity—reasons for : . 128 
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